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The Opportunities in Railway Service 


HAT a railway officer has resigned to enter the 

technical or sales organization of a manufacturer 
forms the basis of items in our news columns at frequent 
intervals. It is exceedingly rare, however, that a change 
in position is recorded from a manufacturer to a rail- 
road. The recruiting of manufacturers’ representatives 
from the official staffs of railroads is frequently a subject 
of discussion. Is the man worth so much less to the 
railroad that it cannot meet the salary offered by the 
supply company—is a question frequently asked to the 
disparagement of service with the railways. One answer 
is that no organization can afford to maintain the salaries 
of a large group of officers on a level which cannot be 
met by the concern requiring the service of a small group 
of specialists. Another answer is that service in the 
engineering or mechanical departments of the railroads 
affords opportunities for advancement which are by no 
means restricted to the changes of personnel in the rail- 
way organization alone for the very reason that it fre- 
quently affords training for attractive positions in other 
fields. However, it would be well for the railway man- 
agements to consider whether a man who is tendered a 
position outside the service is not worth just as much to 
the railroad as he has been offered by someone else. 


A British Labor Leader on 
American Labor 


A B. SWALES, chairman of the general council of 
* the Trades Union Congress of Great Britain, who 
visited the convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in El Paso recently, has returned to England to 
report to British labor on unionism in America. He 
says, according to the New York Times, among other 
things, the following (italics ours) : 

Mass production, gigantic combinations of employers—trusts— 
and the ruthless oppression of large numbers of unorganized and 
ill-organized workers, are features that strike the inquiring trade 
unionist from England. Nevertheless, I did notice that the Ameri- 
can worker, in the main, is able to live decently on what he receives 
in wages, in contrast to the dull drudgery and semi-starvation of 
most of the workers in England. 

Now it is generally known that British workers are 
organized into unions to a far greater extent than are 
workers in this country. What is the purpose of trade 
unionism anyway? If it cannot secure in a country where 
it is as strong as it is in Britain, wages and working 
conditions for its members as good as those obtainable 
in a country where but 20 per cent of the workers are 
organized, must it not then admit that it has been to a 
large degree a failure? Why are wages and working 
conditions more satisfactory in America? Largely be- 
cause of the greater prosperity of American industry and 
its greater output per employee—which last is due 
primarily to the fact that in America the investment of 
capital per employee is about twice as great as in England. 
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Are not the facts sufficient to prove beyond question that 
the unions can do far more to improve the condition of 
their members by assisting in the increase in production 
per man and in helping to make industry profitable so new 
capital will flow readily into it, than they possibly can by 
merely trying to secure the largest possible share in the 
total product ? 


Railways Competing for 
Suburban Traffic 


[% a recent issue of Modern Transport (London) A. 

H. Selbie, general manager of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, discusses the question, “Is Electricity Better Than 
Steam?” His conclusions are not particularly startling, 
viz., that the question is one to be solved by each railway 
in the light of its own problems. However, some parts 
of his discussion make strange reading indeed for an 
American. For example, he begins his article with the 
statement that “the serious increase in competition for 
suburban traffic has led many if not all the large railway 
companies to look into the question of electrification of 
their suburban lines.” Again he says: “The long-dis- 
tance traffic on the trunk lines of the country is handled 
today in a way that leaves little to be desired, and if the 
same spirit of enterprise that has brought these services 
to their present state were to be applied to the problem 
of the short-distance and suburban traffic, the result could 
not fail to be to the advantage both of the public and 
the companies themselves.” Probably few American 
railroad men who have anything to do with suburban 
traffic will feel that Mr. Selbie’s remarks have any direct 
application to this country. Why? Simply because sub- 
urban traffic, speaking generally, is not, on this side of 
the Atlantic, a particularly lucrative business. Conse- 
quently, in most places, the keen competition for the 
business which makes for progress in the methods of 
handling it is absent. Must this unfortunate situation 
always obtain? Are the railways to continue indefinitely 
handling traffic which does not, at least in a great many 
instances, pay its way? 


The Nomination of 
Thomas F. Woodlock 


JRReSOENT COOLIDGE has shown his characteris- 
tic tendency to select men for important offices because 
of their ability and special fitness by his nomination of” 
Thomas F. Woodlock for a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Recently there have been af- 
forded some examples of men appointed to the Commis- 
sion to represent particular classes or territories. Men 
are appointed to the Supreme Court of the United States 
because of their judicial temperament, ability and knowl- 
edge of the law. Likewise, men should be appointed 
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to the Interstate Commerce Commission because of their 
judicial temperament, ability and special knowledge of 
business and transportation problems. Mr. Woodlock 
meets this specification as well as any man ever appointed 
to the Commission. He has the right temperament. He 
has ability. He has for years been recognized as one 
of the country’s leading students of, and writers upon, 
economic subjects, and especially railroad economics. He 
is likely to be criticised by radicals because his study 
and writing have been done in the vicinity of Wall Street. 
If such criticism is made it will be misdirected and unfair. 
New York financial interests exercise much influence on 
the railroad and business affairs of the country. Some 
of it is good, some of it bad. The difference between 
the radical who denounces Wall Street at long range 
and the man who has studied it at short range is that 
the former indiscriminately criticises conditions and prac- 
tices of which usually he actually knows nothing, while 
the man who has studied Wall Street at short range 
knows what the conditions and practices actually are and 
therefore knows how to stop abuses and at the same time 
to foster conditions and practices which are in the public 
interest. Mr. Woodlock’s work as a commissioner will 
be constructive and in the public interest, because he will 
actually understand the financial as well as other condi- 
tions and practices that create the problems with which 
the Commission has to deal, and because he is a man 
of such high public spirit that he will always approach 
these problems with a desire to so solve them as to 
promote the welfare of the nation as a whole. 


Why Tools Are Needed 


66 AN is a Tool-using Animal. Weak in himself, 

and of small stature, he stands on a basis, at 
most for the fattest-soled, of some half-square foot, in- 
securely enough; has to straddle out his legs, lest the 
very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds! Three 
quintals are a crushing load for him; the steer of the 
meadow tosses him aloft, like waste rag. Nevertheless, 
he can use Tools, can devise Tools ; with these the granite 
mountain melts into light dust before him; seas are his 
smooth highway, winds and fire his unwearying steeds. 
Nowhere do you find him without Tools; without Tools 
he is nothing, with Tools he is all.” And Thomas 
Carlyle might easily have added that while old, worn-out 
tools are probably better than none, yet the better the tools, 
the better the results secured with them. Tools built less 
than a decade ago have in many cases been far out-classed 
by the splendid modern tools brought out to lighten man’s 
labor and increase his output per unit of time. Forty 
years ago locomotives were unwheeled for repairs by 
the painfully slow and dangerous method of jacking and 
blocking them up. It took equally as long to replace 
the wheels and get the locomotives down again. Today 
both operations can be performed on the heaviest loco- 
motives by overhead cranes in about 10 minutes and 
practically without physical exertion on the part of the 
shop forces. Railroad shop and enginehouse men are no 
longer asked to unwheel locomotives without cranes or 
modern power hoists. Why ask them to use machine tools 
such as lathes, planers, drills, etc., 40 years old or even 20 
years old? For one thing, these old machines have not the 
power to drive modern high speed steel cutters. They 


have not the required accuracy; they have not the con- 
venient, power-operated adjustments provided on modern 
tools to replace manual operation of the cutting heads. 
Why ask the shopman to get along without modern mill- 
ing machines and grinding machines which, although 
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practically never heard of in earlier days, are now such 
an important factor in the output of modern machine and 
locomotive repair shops. Railroad officers who, in the 
consideration of other urgent matters, have a tendency 
to overlook the vital importance of modern machine tools 
and labor-saving shop equipment, will do well to remem- 
ber the words of Carlyle, “Man is a Tool-using Animal 
—without Tools he is nothing; with Tools he is all.” 


The Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
and Railroads in Chicago 


HICAGO is in most respects the largest railroad 

center in the country. It is served by the largest 
number of railroads. Probably more railroad employees 
work and live in the Chicago terminal district than in 
any other. Probably more employees in freight and pas- 
senger service regularly go into and out of the Chicago 
district than any other. 

Various means have been adopted by the railways of 
this country for providing comfortable quarters and 
diversion for their employees at terminals, especially for 
those who in the performance of their duties are obliged 
to lay-over away from home. The method which has 
been most generally adopted is that of co-operating finan- 
cially with the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 

While Chicago is the largest of railroad centers the 
provision which has been made by the railways, both in- 
dividually and jointly, in that city for ministering to the 
comfort and welfare of their employees is probably more 
inadequate than in any other railroad center in the United 
States. 

Employees who can regularly avail themselves of the 
meals and other accommodations provided by the Rail- 
road Y. M. C. A. are roughly divisible into three classes. 
These are shop employees, freight train service employees 
and passenger train service employees. The thing most 
needed by train service employees away from home is 
good quarters where they can get lodging at a reasonable 
cost. A few of the Chicago lines are co-operating with 
the Y. M. C. A. in providing departments where shop 
employees can get good meals at reasonable cost, healthy 
diversion and the companionship of their fellow workers 
during their leisure hours. Most of the Chicago lines, 
however, have not done this for their shop employees. 
Most of them also have made little provision of this 
kind for their train service employees. In most large 
centers each passenger terminal is used by more than 
one railroad and all passenger terminals are located in 
or adjacent to the. downtown business district. There- 
fore solution of the problem of providing adequate and 
satisfactory Y. M. C. A. departments for passenger em- 
ployees in large cities depends on joint action by the 
railways in co-operation with the Y. M. C. A. Both 
individually and jointly the railways have made relatively 
less provision of this kind for both their freight and 
passenger employees in Chicago than in almost any other 
great railroad center. 

The desire of the employees for such service as the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. renders has been manifested in 
the most convincing manner in Chicago. The Y. M. C. A. 
formerly maintained a “Dearborn Station Department” 
which was patronized not only by employees of railways 
using the Dearborn Station but by those of as many as 
eighteen railroads. The building used by this depart- 
ment, however, was so located and got into such a con- 
dition that a few years ago it became impracticable to 
continue using it. In consequence new and much better 
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quarters were secured in the Y. M. C. A. Hotel. Within 
six months the number of railway men using the new 
juarters daily was more than twice as great as the num- 
ber that had used the old quarters, although the cost 
f lodging was substantially greater. The arrangement 
with the Y. M. C. A. Hotel is, however, temporary and 
cannot be continued indefinitely. It has made it neces- 
sary to turn away from the hotel many young men who 
desire to stay there. Furthermore, throughout the 
Chicago district it has been and still is impossible for 
at least one-half of all passenger men with work ter- 
minating at Chicago to find clean and decent lodgings 
at a reasonable cost. 

An organization is maintained to exercise supervision 
over all the Railroad Y. M. C. A. work done in Chicago. 
It consists of a general railroad committee composed of 
railway officers to which the executive secretary of the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. in Chicago reports. The fund for 
this supervisory work is raised through small subscrip- 
tions made by the railways. Only twelve railroads, or 
less than one-half of the Chicago lines, have contributed 
to this fund, and last year a deficit was incurred in 
carrying on the supervisory work, although the total 
expenditure for it amounted to less than $6,000. 

The situation in Chicago is in striking contrast to that 
which exists in New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Buffalo and other large cities in which special Railroad 
Y. M. C. A. buildings have been provided affording 
adequate accommodations. In St. Louis there is a build- 
ing for freight and passenger men which cost about 
$750,000 and for an addition to which $200,000 recently 
has been raised. In New York there is a $1,000,000 
building on Park Avenue for the accommodation of 
employees of the New York Central and the New Haven. 
In the same city excellent accommodations are provided 
in the Pennsylvania terminal for employees of the Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The railroads generally seem to have settled the ques- 
tion as to whether it is desirable for them to provide 
funds for co-operating with the Y. M. C. A. in its work 
by actually providing funds. From whatever standpoint 
the matter may be regarded the raising of adequate funds 
for such purposes is desirable. No better means can be 
adopted for improving the relations between the railways 
and their employees than for the railways to show in a 
practical way their interest in the welfare of the em- 
ployees. If the matter is to be considered solely from the 
standpoint that “business is business,” it is expedient for 
the railways to co-operate financially with the Y. M. C. 
A., unless they adopt other means for accomplishing the 
same ends. Employees who spend their leisure time 
under such influences as those to which they are subject 
ina Y. M. C. A. department are much more likely to 
keep in good health, morally and physically, and in con- 
sequence to do good work, than men who spend their 
sleeping hours in dirty and uncomfortable lodging houses 
and the rest of their idle time where they are subject to 
such temptations as those of liquor and gambling. 

The situation in Chicago demands the attention of the 
higher officers of the railways terminating there. The 
funds now being provided by the railways for employee 
welfare work in that city are wholly inadequate. Most 
of the Chicago lines—there are some outstanding excep- 
tions—ought to abandon the comfortable pretense that 
they are doing something to help the Railroad Y. M. 
C. A., and either quit doing anything at all, or get behind 
it in a really helpful and constructive way, and indi- 
vidually and jointly provide the funds that it needs to 
do its work adequately. There are so many railways 
entering Chicago that they could furnish all the money 
required to carry on the work of the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
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adequately and satisfactorily at a relatively small cost to 
each of them. 

The Chicago Y. M. C. A. includes in its official 
personnel many of the leading business men of Chicago, 
and is generously supported by both the money and the 
brains of the business interests of the city. It is, in fact, 
the largest and most powerful Y. M. C. A. in any city 
in the world. If other business interests of Chicago find 
it worth while to thus support its work, why should not 
the railroad interests ? 


Increases in Railroad Unit Costs 


HE most detailed and valuable official study ever made 

of the unit costs incurred over a period of years in 
rendering railroad service is one which recently has been 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission by its 
director of statistics, Dr. M. O. Lorenz. The study 
covers the period from June 30, 1915, to December 31, 
1923. During this period, owing to the influence of the 
war and of the period of deflation following it, all rail- 
road costs greatly increased and later substantially de- 
clined. Also during this period the Commission’s new 
method of allocating operating expenses between pas- 
senger and freight service was developed. 

Dr. Lorenz’s study is interesting for various reasons, 
and especially because it gives the conclusions of an im- 
partial authority regarding the extent to which the in- 
crease in the expense of rendering railroad service has 
been due to changes in labor\costs, costs of materials and 
supplies, taxes and capital ¢osts. Railway officials in 
public statements have attrrbuted the necessity for the 
freight and passenger rates that have prevailed since the 
war chiefly to the advance in labor costs. This view has 
been challenged by labor leaders, who have attempted to 
show that the necessity for higher rates has been more 
largely due to increases in the prices of materials and 
supplies. The labor leaders have implied that the large 
increases in the amounts paid for materials and supplies 
have been due to interlocking relations between the rail- 
roads and the manufacturers. It is significant that Dr. 
Lorenz’s analysis demonstrates beyond question, first, 
that the increase in the unit cost of labor has been re- 
latively much greater than the increase in the cost of 
materials and supplies, and secondly, that while all other 
costs have increased both absolutely and relatively, capital 
costs have relatively declined. 

Dr. Lorenz takes as a basis for his study the average 
operating expenses, taxes and capital charges of the 
“test period’’—that is, the three years ended on June 30, 
1917—using net operating income to represent capital 
charges. He uses one ton carried one mile as the unit 
of freight service and one passenger train car hauled one 
mile as the unit of passenger service. He shows that be- 
tween the test period and 1921 the operating cost of 
moving one ton of freight one mile increased from 5.1 
mills to almost 11 mills, or 113.6 per cent. Total costs 
per ton per mile, including taxes and capital charges, 
were 7.46 mills in the test period and 13 mills in 1921, 
an increase of almost 75 per cent. The increase in total 
costs was relatively less than in operating cost because 
capital charges per ton per mile declined meantime from 
1.986 mills to 1.418 mills or 28.6 per cent. 

In 1923 the operating cost of moving each ton one mile 
had declined to 9 mills. The total cost of moving a ton 


_one mile—including taxes and capital charges—was 11.4 


mills, capital charges per ton-mile being 1.746 mills. 
This left the operating cost per ton-mile 76.6 per cent 
higher than in the test period. Taxes were 75 per cent 
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higher than in the test period, while-capital charges were 
still 12.1 per cent less, in consequence of which total costs 
per ton-mile were 53 per cent more than in the test period. 

The changes that occurred in the cost of rendering 
passenger service were similar. The operating cost of 
moving a passenger car one mile in 1923 was 34.4 cents 
or 91% per cent higher than in the test period, and taxes 
were 2.3 cents, or 89 per cent higher, while capital 
charges were 6.6 cents, or 5% per cent less. The re- 
sultant of all the changes was that the total cost of mov- 
ing a passenger car one mile in 1923 was 65% per cent 
more than in the test period. 

The increases shown in unit operating costs and taxes 
assignable to both freight and passenger service were 
much greater than the increases in average rates per 
ton per mile and per passenger mile received by the rail- 
ways. The average rate per ton-mile in 1923 was about 
56.5 per cent higher than in the test period and the aver- 
age passenger rate about 49 per cent higher. 

If comparison were made between the average statistics 
for the three years of the test period and the three years 
ended with 1923, the changes in unit costs per ton-mile 
shown would be about as follows: Increase in operating 
cost, 93 per cent; increase in taxes, 84 per cent; reduc- 
tion in capital cost, 16 per cent, 

Dr. Lorenz gives unit costs not only for the railways 
as a whole but for those of each of the three large dis- 
tricts of the country—eastern, southern and western. He 
says: “The increase in operating expenses and taxes per 
ton-mile is in each district very marked, while the net 
railway operating income available for capital charges 
shows, on the same unit basis, no increase in any dis- 
trict, and in the western district a very marked decline.” 
The net operating income earned in western territory 


was 24 per cent less per ton-mile and almost 16% per 
cent less per passenger car mile in 1923 than in the test 
period. 


Dr. Lorenz analyzes the facts to ascertain the extent 
to which different factors determined the increase between 
the test period and 1923 of almost 77 per cent in the 
operating expense of hauling a ton one mile and of 91% 
per cent in the operating expense of moving a passenger 
car one mile. He finds that the average compensation 
per hour of employes in 1916 was 27.6 cents and in 1923, 
62.6 cents, an increase of 127 per cent, but adds: “This 
percentage cannot be used as an index of the increase in 
labor cost because it is influenced by a change in the 
proportions of various classes of labor. It is necessary 
to find what the working forces in 1923 would have re- 
ceived if they had been paid in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the earlier period.” He adds that “A special 
study made in this bureau indicates that 119 may be taken 
as the percentage of increase in real wage costs from the 
test period to 1923.” Elsewhere he says: “A study made 
in this bureau indicates that from the test period to 1923 
the weighted average of prices for materials used by the 
Class I roads during the test period increased 74% 
per cent.” 

The facts, then, about the changes in the unit costs of 
rendering railway service between the test period and 
1923 may be summarized as follows: Increase in the unit 
cost of labor, 119 per cent; in prices of materials and 
supplies, 74% per cent; “weighted average increase in the 
railroads’ cost of living,” 89 per cent; reduction in capital 
charges (net operating income) per ton-mile, 12 per cent 
and per passenger car mile, 5% per cent. 

Absolutely and relatively the largest part of the in- 
crease in railroad costs is shown by this thorough study 
to consist of increased labor costs, while a smaller part has 
been due to increases in the prices of materials and sup- 
plies. No part whatever of the increase in unit costs has 
been due to capital charges because the net operating in- 
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come earned has declined in proportion to the amount of 
traffic handled. 

Dr. Lorenz’s study was made without any partisan 
purpose, but his statistics and conclusions destroy the 
entire argument of labor leaders who have sought to show 
that the necessity for charging higher railway rates has 
been principally due to increased prices that the railways 
have paid for materials and supplies and to increased 
railway profits and not to advances in wages. 


The Tie Situation 
Again Demands Attention 


7EW industries exercise greater care in the purchase 
of the materials which they require than the railways. 
The magnitude of their requirements justifies the main- 
tenance of highly organized purchasing departments with 
specialists trained in the art of buying and familiar with 
the various materials purchased. The knowledge of these 
men is reinforced by the still more highly specialized 
information of men in the departments using the 
materials and responsible for the costs of operation re- 
sulting therefrom. As a result of the intimate co-opera- 
tion between the men who specify and use and the men 
who purchase the materials, the railways make their 
selections with an intimate knowledge of their require- 
ments that is commonly expressed, for competitive prod- 
ucts, in terms of specifications. 

In view of the care with which these materials in 
general are purchased, one is surprised to note the loose- 
ness which prevails on many roads in the purchase of 
ties, not only because of the contrast with the practices 
which prevail in the selection of other materials but also 
by reason of the fact that the expenditures for ties far 
exceed those for any other material bought by the rail- 
ways with the single exception of fuel. The expenditures 
for ties aggregate more than $150,000,000 annually 
while if the labor of inserting them in track is included 
this figure is increased by one-third. In other words, 
over three cents of every dollar which the railways earn 
goes for ties. An expenditure of this magnitude would 
appear to warrant at least the exercise of as much pre- 
caution as for less important materials; yet this is not 
the case. A laxness prevails which is costing the rail- 
ways many millions of dollars annually by reason of 
unnecessarily high payments for the materials received 
and particularly because of the decreased life which 
results from the inferior materials accepted. 

The railways have long purchased their ties on speci- 
fications. Prior to federal control these specifications 
were individual to the roads. During the period of 
unified operation, specifications were prepared by the 
United States Railroad Administration and made effec- 
tive on all roads under federal control, and these speci- 
fications, modified in some details, were later adopted by 
the American Railway Engineering Association and have 
since been accepted substantially in their entirety by a 
large proportion of the roads. With a common specifica- 
tion, it should now be possible for the roads to secure 
the maximum competition for their requirements with 
the advantages that accrue therefrom, for with uniform 
requirements it should be possible for any tie producer 
to compete intelligently for the business of any railway. 
However, this result has not yet been attained. 

No specification is of any greater value than the degree 
of its enforcement and it is here that the difficulty lies. 
It has long been the practice for the railways to be most 
exacting in the enforcement of their specifications when 
production has exceeded demand. When the situation 
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lias been reversed they have accepted ties which fall far 
short of compliance with the specifications. While the 
ondition has been improved in recent years, it is. still 
far from satisfactory. As a result with each recurring 
period of active buying of ties the railways compete with 
each other, not so much by actually increasing the prices 
for the different grades, as by accepting: ties for grades 
with which they do not comply either as to size or quality, 
thereby not only increasing the cost to the same extent 
as would be necessary if they adhered strictly to their 
grading, but also accepting many ties of inferior quality. 
It is to be regretted that this condition is permitted to 
continue for it is a reflection on the railways and the 
tie producers alike. The railways have been charged 
frequently with inability to work together and this criti- 
cism applies to the purchase of ties for if the railways 
would agree to enforce the provisions of the specifications 
which they have professed to adopt, the condition would 
be relieved instantly. It is also to be regretted that the 
tie producers’ association, whose members suffer with 
the railways because of this practice, have not taken a 
more active part in correcting the situation and thereby 
justified its existence by service to the industry from 
which its members derive their livelihood. 

At the present time when the railways are entering 
the market for increased numbers of ties, the conditions 
which have so often prevailed are again developing. In- 
vestigations made within the last few days demonstrate 
that unless railway executive, purchasing and mainte- 
nance officers take proper and immediate precautions they 
will not only be forced to pay largely increased prices 
for their ties, but, even more serious, will receive for 
insertion in their tracks large numbers of ties which 
fall far short of compliance with the specifications under 
which they are purchased, both as regards size and 
quality of timber. Prompt investigation of this subject, 
followed by proper action, will save the railways many 
millions of dollars this year. The time to act is before 
the situation gets out of hand. 


Pole Lines and 
Future Sleet Storms 


LEET storms take their annual toll of pole lines, 

sometimes limited and in other years more extensive. 
One of the most destructive and extensive storms of this 
character in the history of the railroads and the telegraph 
companies in central Illinois, northern Missouri, and 
southern Iowa occurred during the week ended December 
20. Thousands of poles went down under the sleet load, 
a dozen here, fifty there, with the result that railroad 
wire communication was at a standstill. With train dis- 
patching circuits destroyed and signals out of service, 
especially on single track because of line controls being 
down, the operation of trains was of necessity seriously 
delayed in order to ensure safety. Intense cold following 
the sleet storm hampered the efforts of railroad and tele- 
graph forces in re-establishing connections, Miles of 
temporary cable were assembled to bridge the gaps until 
after a few days train wires were temporarily restored, 
although the re-establishing of the line control for block 
signaling (on single track) was in many cases delayed 
for weeks. 

Sleet storms within certain known areas are inevitable, 
but the destruction of pole lines and demoralization of 
circuits is preventable by proper pole line construction as 
has been proved by the practice of some roads. The 
Telegraph & Telephone section of the American Railway 
Association has prepared specifications for the construc- 
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tion of pole lines that are designed to withstand sleet a 
and the New York Central has a long pole line built o 
these specifications that is really protecting its circuits. 

Railroads are more concerned as to continuous service 
on dispatching and signal line circuits than the telegraph 
companies are for their through business, because mes- 
sages between larger cities can be sent by circuitous 
routes. It is therefore highly important that in the re- 
building of pole lines the railroad interests be properly 
protected. On joint pole lines the dispatching circuits 
should be protected in preference. These circuits may 
well be carried on No. 9 copper weatherproof wire on 
pins next to the pole, for these larger wires will not only 
carry a heavy ice load but also help steady the line, and 
although other wires go down the weatherproof insula- 
tion will, to a great extent, eliminate crosses or grounds 
on the dispatching circuits. Where the wire leads are 
already crowded it may be the best policy for the railroads 
to build a separate pole line as is the practice of the Chi- 
cago & North Western. 

Rapid strides have been made in the treatment of pole 
timber during the past few years to prolong its life and 
strength and in many cases treated poles have stood the 
test in the recent storms. The steel pole is another de- 
velopment which is receiving consideration. Heavier 
wire, good poles, and frequent storm guys will protect 
railroad circuits; these points deserve consideration, for 
other sléet storms will come. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Fundamentals of Traffic, by Grover G. Huebner. 
300 p. Pub. by Traffic Service Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
$3.00. 

Report to the President by the Agricultural Conference 
on Agricultural Legislation, January 28, 1925. “Freight 
rate legislation.” p. 16-17. Issued by U. S. President's 
Agricultural Conference, Washington, D. C. 22 
mimeo. pages. 

Periodical Articles 


American and European Travel, by Valentine Wil- 
liams. Comparison between European and American 
trains and passenger service. World Traveller, January, 
1925, p. 14, 50. 

How'd You Like to Be the Engineer? by Whiting 
Williams. Effects of numerous grade crossing accidents 
on locomotive engineers. Collier’s, January 24, 1925. 
p. 18, 41. 

The Illinois Central System, by C. H. Markham. Fifth 
article in series on American railroad history. Map and 
illus. Shipper & Carrier, January, 1925, p. 4-9, 51. 

Is the Steam Horse to Pass Away? by A. G. Ingalls. 
Lehigh Valley 3-cylinder locomotive as a type of im- 
proved motive-power that defers the passing. Scientific 
American, February, 1925, p. 88-89. 

Railway Signaling Methods for Public Roads, by L. E. 
Moore. Adaptation of types, colors, etc. Engineering 
News-Record, January 22, 1925, p. 140-144. 

The South—a New Industrial Frontier, by John A. 
Piquet. Resources and advantages, and what Southern 
railroads are doing to attract industries. Industrial Man- 
agement, January, 1925, p. 11-18. 

What Price Railroads? by Hugh J. Hughes. Discus- 
sion of railroad securities, revenues, expenses, etc. Out- 
look, January 21, 1925; January 28, 1925. 





























The Plant and Its Surroundings are Maintained in a Neat and Sanitary Condition 


Treating Five Charges of Timber in 
Eleven Hours 


New wood preserving plant at Nashua, N. H., evidences 
distinct advance tn operating facilities 


N its general characteristics the new plant of the New 
England Wood Preserving Company at Nashua, 
N. H., is in thorough accord with modern tendencies 
in the design of treating plant facilities. The trackage is 
standard gage throughout. The locomotive crane com- 











The Office and Laboratory Occupy a Wing in the Main 
Building 


prises the primary utility for the handling of treated and 
untreated timber. Compressed air plays an important part 
in the treatment operations and an adzing and boring mill 
forms an important feature of the installation. However, 
a thorough study makes it manifest that every effort has 
been made to secure the maximum refinement of details in 


the plant and that this has been productive of a distinct ad- 
vance in the design of timber treating facilities. 

The main building, a glazed tile fireproof structure, 
affords a compact and convenient housing for the treating 
cylinders and working equipment and also for the office, a 
laboratory, a repair shop and an engine house for the loco- 
motives, as well as an inclosure in which incoming oil 
tank cars can be unloaded at suitable temperatures. That 
the special effort for the perfection of design has been 
fruitful of results is evidenced by the fact that it has been 
found possible to treat five charges per cylinder in a 
period of 10% to 11 hours. 

The plant and storage yard comprises an area of about 
96 acres in a strip of land extending for a distance of 
about a mile between a main line of the Boston & Maine 
anc the Merrimac river. This area is served by five miles 
of standard-gage tracks constructed of 72-lb. rail, in addi- 
tion to sidings adjacent to the main line having a capacity 
of 260 cars. The trackage includes that necessary for the 
operation of the treating plant and such as is required to 
afford adequate service to storage space for 1,500,000 
cross ties, as well as for switch ties and other timber. 

The operating facilities are concentrated in two units, 
an adzing and boring plant served by a mono-rail tram 
loader, and the main or treating building, the two being 
separated a sufficient distance to afford adequate space 
for an effective approach yard to serve the treating cylin- 
der tracks. 

Treating Building of Permanent Construction 

The principal structure in the plant is a building 40 ft. 
by 240 ft. built of glazed tile with a corrugated metal roof, 
steel sash and steel doors throughout, including steel roll- 
ing doors for the larger openings. Adequate ventilation is 
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assured by a generous installation of Swartout roof ven- 
tilators. 

This structure houses all of the principal features of the 
plant. In a room at one end are two retort cylinders 7% 
ft. in diameter by 87% ft. long, with a capacity of 525 
average ties. Superimposed on these cylinders are two 
Rueping tanks to which they are connected by 10-in. filling 


lin Pressure measuring or weighing tanks from which 
the preservative is forced into the cylinders are located in 








Careful Weighing of Ties Before and After Treatment Affords 
a Check on Amount of Preservative Retained in Wood 


the basement of the building and are mounted on Howe 
tank scales. Between the two cylinders are three 45,000- 
gal. working tanks. 

At the rear of the retort room is an operating room, 20 
ft. by 40 ft. in plan, which houses all of the machinery re- 
quired for the treating operations, as well as all of the 
control apparatus. The equipment in this room includes 
three electrically-driven, Westinghouse traction-brake air 
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boiler capacity to provide steam heat for the building and 
for treating operations. The main boiler is an oil-burn- 
ing, 132-hp., Babcock & Wilcox, sectional water-tube 
boiler. A smaller boiler is used for heating the offices and 
building during winter months when the main boiler plant 
is not in operation. 

Another feature of the operating facilities is a room 
provided with two tracks for housing the two locomotives 
used in the yard operations and for doing whatever re- 
pair work is necessary. At present the plant is provided 
with a 42-ton, Porter steam locomotive for handling stand- 
ard railroad equipment and a Plymouth gasoline locomo- 
tive for moving the tram cars. 

Adjacent to the locomotive room is another room 
equipped with a track of sufficient length to receive two 
tank cars for unloading creosote or fuel oil. With this 
arrangement cars are unloaded in winter time without any 
of the heat losses or difficulties attending this operation in 
the open in cold weather. Two underground receiving 
tanks, each with a capacity of 28,000 gal., into which the 
tank cars are unloaded by gravity, make it possible to 
handle two cars at one time. These receiving tanks are 
connected by piping and pumps with three 150,000-gal. 
covered storage tanks equipped with heating coils and 
agitating lines. All drainage from the main building and 
all discharge from the heating coils of the storage tanks 
are carried to an open creosoted timber sump to provide 
means for the reclaiming of any creosote that may accu- 


mulate. The pipe lines extending from the main building 
to the various outside tanks are housed in creosoted 


wooden conduits equipped with removable covers to afford 
convenient access. 


The Adzing and Boring Mill 


The adzing and boring plant was constructed in two 
units, each occupying a separate house on opposite sides of 
a single track from which they are served in conjunction 
with a mono-rail hoist system built over this track for a 
distance of 300 ft. The loaded trams are delivered on this 

















An Artist’s Conception of the Plant and Yard of the New England Wood Preserving Company, Near Nashua, N. H. 


compressors for charging two large air receivers built to 
withstand a working pressure of 350 lb. per sq. in., which 
re located outside the building. A similar arrangement 
vas carried out with respect to the vacuum equipment, 
three electrically-driven, Ingersoll Rand, double-acting, 
vacuum pumps in the operating room being connected 
with two large vacuum storage tanks located outside. 
Electricity is purchased from a local public utility. Con- 
sequently, the boiler room is equipped with only sufficient 


track to be unloaded, one at a time, by a Pawling & Har- 
nischfeger traveling hoist mounted on the mono-rail for 
delivering the ties to the boring machines, each tram as 
it is unloaded being dropped by gravity to the adzing and 
boring plant for reloading with the ties as they leave the 
plant. 

The two electrically-driven adzing and boring machines 
comprise the first installation of an entirely new type man- 
ufactured by the P. B. Yates Machine Company. They 
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are located on platforms 10 ft. above the ground. Ties 
dropped on a platform between the two buildings are fed 
into conveyors which deliver them automatically to the 
machine, where they are first adzed and then bored, after 
which they drop on conveyors on a lower level which carry 
them back to the space between the two buildings for 
reloading on the tram cars. Each machine has a speed of 
7% ties per minute and is capable of an output of about 
350 ties per hour. 

The reloading of the ties gave rise to an interesting de- 
velopment as a means of protecting the trams against in- 
jury resulting from the dropping of the ties from the con- 
veyor. This comprises two cast-steel yokes having the 
same outline but affording somewhat less clearance than 
the frame of the tram. They are mounted on a transverse 
track in such manner that they can be brought together 
by means of compressed air so as to surround and protect 
the tram during the time that the ties are being dropped 
into it. As soon as the tram is loaded the two halves of 
the buffer are moved back out of the way and the tram is 
released. An interesting adjunct of the boring and adzing 
plant is a separate building for the collecting and baling 
of the borings and shavings, to which they are transmitted 
by means of standard blowers and received with a cyclone 
sawdust collector. 


How the Plant Is Operated 


The treating equipment is designed to permit of treat- 
ment by all standard pressure processes, but the plant was 
built particularly for the use of the Rueping process. At 
the start, when treating by this process, the Rueping or 
filling tank, mounted on top of the cylinder, is completely 
filled with preservative. To secure the initial application 
of air required in the Rueping process, pressure is equal- 
ized between one of the large air receivers, the cylinder 
and the Rueping tank, which gives at once the required 
initial air pressure—(60 to 90 Ib.) in both the cylinder and 
the Rueping tank. The cylinder is then filled with the pre- 
servative by gravity by opening the 10-in. filling line from 
the overhead Rueping tank which line is closed as soon as 
the cylinder is filled. Pressure on the preservative in the 
cylinder is then increased to the required maximum by 
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receiver and the cylinder through the pressure-weighiny 

k, the maxim essure ired (185 to 200 lb.) 
tank, the maximum pressure required (185 to 2 
is secured at once. 
stored in the air receiver through Mason regulating 
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How Ties Are Handled to and from the Adzing and Boring 
Plant 


valves, the exact maximum pressure desired is maintained 
on the preservative in the pressure-weighing tank and the 
cylinder until sufficient preservative has been injected. 
The use of stored air pressure, as explained above, effects 
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The Main Building Houses Most of the Plant Facilities Under One Roof 


equalizing the pressure between another air receiver and 
the cylinder. 

This pressure is applied through one of the under- 
ground pressure-weighing tanks containing preservative. 
Before applying the pressure the amount of preservative 
in the underground pressure-weighing tank is determined 
by scale readings. By equalizing the pressure in the air 


a big saving in time by making it unnecessary to build up 
the pressure from atmospheric during treating operations. 
At the same time, this makes it possible to maintain the 
exact required pressure on the preservative throughout the 
pressure period. 

After the desired amount of preservative has been 
forced into the timber by the maintained pressure, the 


By continuing to utilize the pressure 
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cylinder is cut off from the underground pressure-weigh- 
ing tank, the valve in the 10-in. filling line is opened and 


the preservative in the cylinder is forced back into the 
Rueping tank by the release of the pressure in the cylin- 
der. The Rueping tank is thus again completely filled 


with preservative, and the additional preservative that col- 
lects in the cylinder from the “kick-back” drains back 
automatically into the underground pressure-weighing 
tank. A scale reading taken at this time shows 
how much preservative is retained in the wood after the 
release of the pressure. 

A quick vacuum is then drawn by equalizing between 
the cylinder and one of the vacuum receivers in which a 
vacuum of from 26 in. to 27 in. has been drawn previously. 
By such equalization a vacuum of from 16 in. to 18 in. is 
at once produced in the cylinder. This is increased by 
having the vacuum pumps exhaust direct from the cylin- 
der and a vacuum of from 22 in. to 23 in. is secured in 
from 12 to 15 min., completing the vacuum application. 
A vacuum is then equalized between the cylinder and the 
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save time, a charge of timbers is placed in one of the 
cylinders at the close of the day’s work, while the final 
charge is being completed in the other cylinder. Air pres- 
sure on this charge is held through the night and the 
treatment of the charge resumed at that point the next 
morning. 

The use of three vacuum compressors and three air 
pumps makes it possible to build up and maintain a pres- 
sure of 350 lb. for instant use in the air receivers and a 
vacuum of from 26 to 27 in. in the vacuum receivers. The 
air compressors work entirely on the air receivers, all 
air pressure used being taken from the receivers. The 
same is true with the vacuum pumps except that during 
the application of the final vacuum they exhaust air direct 
from the cylinders to complete the vacuum application. 


Auxiliary Facilities Are Complete 


Facilities for fire protection include a system of eight- 
inch water mains and standard fire plugs extending 
throughout the entire yard with standard fire hose on reels 
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The Adzing and Boring Plant Is Served by a Mono-Rail Crane. The Shavings and Borings are Collected in a Separate Building 


vacuum tank to salvage as much vacuum as possible, and 
the remaining vacuum in the cylinder is then broken. 

The preservative ejected from the timber during the 
application of the vacuum is then drawn into the under- 
ground pressure-weighing tank and a scale reading taken 
to show the amount of preservative remaining in the 
pressure-weighing tank after the completion of the treat- 
ment. This, compared with the amount contained therein 
at the start, gives at once the amount of preservative re- 
tained in the timber. 


Time of Operations Appreciably Reduced 


The use of a 10-in. filling line, regulating valves and 
compressed air for all pressure applications, and the em- 
ployment of air receivers and vacuum receivers of large 
capacity effect a marked reduction in the time required to 
secure the required initial air pressure, the pressure on the 
preservative and the vacuum, and to fill and empty the 
cylinders. It is therefore possible to carry out the treat- 
ment in a minimum time. During the past summer an 
average of 5 charges in each cylinder or a total of 10 
charges of yellow pine cross ties were treated per day in 
one shift of 10 hours, plus from 30 to 60 min. overtime. 
This has eliminated any night operation of the plant. To 





in hose houses at each plug. Water pressure is furnished 
by the city water system of Nashua through a 10-in. con- 
necting main. As the plant is located within the city limits 
it receives protection from the Nashua City fire depart- 
ment which maintains one of its electric fire alarm boxes 
in the yard. The plant also has its own fire brigade com- 
posed of employees. A watchman patrol system is main- 
tained at night and during periods of the day when the 
plant is not in operation, with 16 clock stations located at 
various points throughout the yard. 

The plant was designed by Grant B. Shipley, president 
of the New England Wood Preserving Company, and was 
built under the supervision of J. M. Weber, the company’s 
construction engineer. We are indebted to Ernest S. 
Park, vice-president and general manager of the New 
England Wood Preserving Company, Boston, Mass., for 
the information presented above. 


Tue Cuicaco, MitwauKee & St. PAut has sold its coal dock 
at Escanaba, Mich., to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, 
of Cleveland, Ohio. The dock, which has a capacity of 100,- 
000 tons, has been operated only intermittently for several 
years. 
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Mail Pay Rates Increased 
for Western Short Lines 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

NCREASED rates of pay for the transportation of 
] the United States mails for the future on 23 western 

short line railroads were established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an order dated January 22, on 
an application filed by the roads on June 30, 1921. The 
application was filed under the provisions of the act of 
1916 under the authority of which the commission in 
December, 1919, prescribed rates of pay for the railroads 
upon a space basis. These short lines later applied for 
higher rates than those fixed for general application, con- 
tending that rates applying uniformly to all roads were 
not compensatory to the small roads operating in the 
sparsely settled western states, many of which encounter 
heavy grade Ss. 

“From all the facts of record,” the commission said 
its report, “we are of the opinion that the present rates 
of mail pay for transportation of mail upon the applicants’ 
lines should be increased. The carriers claim that the rec- 
ord justifies an increase of 350 per cent based upon a 
return of 8 per cent upon their investment in road and 
equipment devoted to the mail service as ascertained by 
the use of the space ratios. The record does not warrant 
such a claim. We are of the opinion that the very large 
amount of unused space charged to the mails in the cost 
ascertainment shows that the complementary space oper- 
ated is excessive. Inasmuch as the mail is the only one 
of the three classes of service in the passenger train cars 
that is paid for on the space basis it is probable that the 
carriers have not given very much consideration to 
the matter of cutting down the amount of unused space in 
such cars. The present record warrants the statement 
that the cost of operating the mail service by these roads is 
unduly augmented by the operation of a large amount of 
unused space not directly chargeable to the mail service. 

“We are of the opinion and find that the rates of pay 
received by the applicant carriers for transportation of the 
mails on and after June 30, 1921, were not fair and 
reasonable, and that the fair and reasonable rates to pay to 
have applied for such service from said date were the 
rates herein established as the fair and reasonable rates of 
pay for the future. 

“We are of the opinion and find that the fair and reason- 
able rates of compensation to be received for the trans- 
portation of mail matter upon the lines of the applicant 
carriers and the services connected therewith will be for 
the future as shown in the following table in which the 
rates shown under Column A are applicable to roads over 
100 miles in length; under Column B to separately oper- 
ated railroads not exceeding 100 miles in length and not 
less than 50 miles in length; and under Column C to 
separately operated railroads less than 50 miles in length: 


A B Cc 

For each mile of service Cents Cents Cents 
By a 30-foot apartment R. P. O. car....... 37.50 45.00 56.25 
By a 15-foot apartment car anes sss Qn 30.00 37.50 
By a 7-foot storage spac TEETELCTE CLT 11.25 13.50 16.875 
By a }-foot torage space ee ee 6.25 7.50 9.375 
By a /7-foot closed pouch space............ 12.50 15.00 18.75 
By a 3-foot closed pouch space veeone 7.50 9.00 11.25 


“The minimum payment on any mail route upon said 
lines, over any part of which mail is transported not less 
than six days a week, shall be $125 per mile per annum.” 

The decision applies to the following carriers: The 
Bingham & Garfield, California Western, Great Southern, 
Indian Valley, Lake Tahoe, McCloud River, Nevada Cen- 
tral, Nevada County Narrow Gauge, Nevada Northern, 
Pacific & Idaho Northern, Quincy, Ray & Gila Valley, 
Sacramento Valley & Eastern, San Diego & Arizona, San 
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Luis Southern, Sierra, Spokane International, Sumpter 
Valley, Colorado, Wyoming & Eastern, Nevada Copper 
Belt, W ashington, Idaho & Mont., Yreka and Yosemite Val. 

The carriers had also urged that in determining the 
reasonable rates of pay for transporting the mails the com- 
mission should consider the fact that much of the parcel 
post matter now carried in the mails would otherwise be 
carried by the railroads as freight at higher rates. 

On this point the report says: 


It is stated by the carriers that, in the past, merchants in interior 
towns as a rule shipped in by rail carloads of commodities such a 
sugar, canned goods, and miscellaneous groceries; traffic that fur- 
nished considerable revenue to the carriers. The establishment oi 
the parcel post system and the subsequent increase of the weight 
of parcel post pockages to 70 pounds caused, it is further stated, 
the diversion of this freight traffic to parcel post. The diversion 
is caused by the fact that the parcel post rate paid by the shipper 
is lower, as shown in the many instances cited by the carriers, than 
the freight rate that would be charged the shipper on like ship- 
ments. Parcel post is also carried in many cases from points on 
the rails of these carriers to points in the interior over so-called 
“Star Routes” by motor-trucks or horse-drawn vehicles under 
contract with the department, at through rates to the shipper much 
lower than the combined rail rate and local drayage charge from 
the rail point. 

Typical examples of such rates were filed for each of the carriers 
herein, in connection with which Star Routes are operated, to show 
what a shipper would pay for the transportation of 100 pounds of 
merchandise from the principal distributing points to destinations 
on star routes off the line of the railroad in second zone parcel post 
limits via rail and trunk as compared with the parcel post rate. 
From San Francisco, for example, to Albion, Calif., via Fort 
Bragg, Calif., the terminus of the California Western Railroad & 
Navigation Co., the first class freight rate is $1.53 per 100 pounds 
to Fort Bragg, and the teaming or trucking rate from that point to 
Albion is $1.00, resulting in a total charge of $2.53. The parcel 
post rate on two fifty-pound packages from San Francisco over 
the same route to Fort Bragg and star route to Albion is $1.08; 
on 20.5 packages averaging 4.87 pounds each the total parcel post 
rate would be $1.85. The advantage in favor of parcel post would 
therefore be from 68 cents to $1.45; at the fourth class freight rate 
of $1.11 to Fort Bragg plus a $1.00 trucking rate to Albion the 
advantage in favor of parcel post would be from 26 cents to $1.03, 
depending upon the average weight of the packages carried. It 
was testified that approximately 20 towns of a total population of 
between 3,500 and 4,000 and served by star routes which connect 
with the California Western at Fort Bragg. Under the rate ad- 
vantage in favor of parcel post, shipments which may be handled 
in either service at the option of the shipper, ordinarily moves by 
parcel post. It is shown that this same situation exists generally 
with respect to all the applicant lines in connection with which star 
routes are operated. No evidence as to the volume of traffic that 
has been diverted from freight channels to parcel post was sub- 
mitted. It may not be assumed that all parcel post matter handled 
on these lines represents a loss to the freight service, but it is no 
doubt true that the latter service has been and is adversely affected 
by the competition of the parcel post. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that this is not a circumstance that, as contended by the 
carriers, we should take into consideration in determining what are 
just and reasonable rates of compensation to be received by the 
carriers from the department for carrying the mails. 
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CROSS CAUTIOUSLY. 


Walter Wallace in the New York Central Lines Magazine. 
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The Four-System Consolidation Plan 


Messrs. Crowley, Willard and Bernet reply to 
criticisms by the Pennsylvania 


NURTHER discussion of the four-system plan for 
the consolidation of the railroads in the Eastern 
district was had at an informal conference be- 

tween executives of the Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Nickel Plate and New York Central and the consolidation 
committee of. the Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
which Commissioner Hall is chairman, on January 26. 
At this conference Presidents Crowley, Willard and 
Bernet of the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Nickel Plate presented to the committee a reply to the 
statement made by President Rea of the Pennsylvania at 
the similar conference held on October 11, 1924, which 
embodied suggestions and criticisms of the four-system 
plan. The representatives of the Pennsylvania still ad- 
hered to their position that they could not at this time 
endorse the four-system plan and they will make a further 
reply at an informal conference to be held at a later 
date. An outline of the four-system plan was published 
in the Railway Age of October 18, page 683, and an 
abstract of Mr. Rea’s statement was published in the 
issue of November 1, page 807. Messrs. Crowley, 
Willard and Bernet said that as the latter statement has 
since found its way into the press and has been the sub- 
ject of rather extended comment, it seems necessary in 
order that there may be a complete understanding to 
make a comprehensive statement concerning the four- 
system plan as recommended by the three systems, an 
abstract of the statement follows : 


The tentative plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
announced August 3, 1921, provided for either 9 or 8 systems in 
the Eastern group according as the New England lines were 
or were not consolidated into a separate system. At the hearings 
which were held by the commission controversies as to the dis- 
position of certain properties arose, which seemingly might not 
have arisen, or at least would have involved different considerations, 
if a smaller number of systems had been originally —— 
After the hearings had been concluded and the case submitted, 
was thought that the criticisms and suggestions, which have as 
referred to, should receive consideration and that an attempt 
should be made to work out a four-system plan which might meet 
the criticisms which had been made of the tentative plan and 
might afford a means of reconciling the controversies which had 


arisen. 
Advantages of Four-System Plan 


Some of the general advantages which may be secured by an 
appropriate four-system plan appear to be as follows: 


First: Nearly all of the principal producing and consuming centers of the 
territory may be served by two or more and in many instances by all of the 
systems. 

Second: Each of the systems may be ramified throughout the territory and 
mav be in a position to contribute to the widespread distribution of the 
trafic of the territory. 

Third: Each of the systems may have adequate access to the sources of 
fuel supply and each may participate to a large extent in the commercial dis- 
tribution of coal. 

Fourth: Each of the systems may have access to at least two of the 
five principal North Atlantic ports, though no one of them may have access 
to all of said ports, and thus both the service to and competitive relationship 
of the ports may be maintained and safeguarded. 

Fifth: Each of the systems may have substantial access to the lower lake 
ports and thus participate in the transportation of the large volume of coal 
and ore traffic passing through these ports. 

Sixth: Mileage, property investment, gross earnings and resulting net 
railway operating income may be more nearly equalized than would be pos- 
sible in the case of the larger number of systems. 

Seventh: The systems may, generally speaking, have equality of oppor- 
tunity to serve the public throughout the territory, to provide adequate facil- 
ities and make necessary extensions from time to time with ‘reasonable expec- 
tation of securing additional traffic. 

Eighth: A greater amount of actual and effective competition in service 
may be assured by four systems well articulated than by seven or eight 
systems, more or less incomplete. 


It was apparent that if the four-system plan were adopted, 
three at least of the four systems would have to be built around 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the Baltimore & 
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Ohio, and in view of the emergence, at about that time, of the 
proposal to combine the Nickel Plate, Erie, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Hocking Valley and Pere Marquette, it seemed, also, that such lines 
would furnish the nucleus of the fourth system in the four- -system 
plan. The allocations to the four systems as recommended by the 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio and Nickel Plate systems at 
the conference above referred to, are stated in Appendix “A” 
hereto attached and hereinafter referred to as the “Recommended 
Plan.” Those allocations were the result of conclusions reached 
after long discussion and, in many cases, were far from represent- 
ing the individual preferences, as originally presented, of the 
representatives of the three systems which finally accepted them, 
but were agreed to by those systems because compromise and 
concession, within the limits of the requirements of the statute, 
were necessary if any plan was to be agreed upon. It was re- 
cognized that those allocations, informally made and arrived at 
in this manner, must be without prejudice to the rights of any 
of the carriers affected, and that any substantial change in the 
proposed assignments, some of which had eliminated some of 
the controversies above referred to, would necessitate a recon- 
sideration of the whole subject. Inasmuch as neither Professor 
Ripley in his preliminary report nor the commission in its tenta- 
tive plan had, except in rare instances, made assignments of short 
lines and switching and terminal carriers, and adequate data for 
consideration of such carriers being lacking, no attempt was made 
to allocate them, recognizing that the recommended plan places 
no obstacles in the way of appropriate consideration of these 
lines. 
Agreed to Disagree 


Conferences were begun on May 8, 1924, and ended on Septem- 
ber 25, 1924, altogether numbering nine, at each one of which re- 
presentatives of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore 
& Ohio and Nickel Plate systems were present. All of these 
meetings were held in the office of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
New York City. 

About September 1 it became apparent that the objections raised 
by the representative of the Pennsylvania system could not be 
harmonized with the views of the representatives of the other three 
systems, and at the final meeting on September 25 it was agreed as 
a next step in an effort to accomplish something constructive, that 
the three systems would make their recommendation to the com- 
mission at an early date and at the same time the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem would present its views. Notwithstanding the allusion in 
the Pennsylvania statement to the lack of time and opportunity 
afforded for its preparation, it will be apparent from the foregoing 
chronology that the representative of the Pennsylvania had every 
opportunity that was afforded the representatives of the other 
systems to consider the whole subject. If the conferences failed 
in producing a full exchange of views it was only in respect to 
such new proposals as were introduced in the statement of the 
Pennsylvania at the meeting with the committee of the commis- 
sion on October 11, 1924. 

In the schedule of railroads as proposed in the Pennsylvania 
plan the Central of New Jersey and the Reading have been dealt 
with in two ways; first, by considering the ownership of those 
roads as divided equally among the four systems, which it was 
understood was desired by the Pennsylvania system, although it is 
not entirely clear from the Pennsylvania statement to the com- 
mission that such treatment is insisted upon, and, second, by 
adopting the Pennsylvania alternative of including those roads with 
the Baltimore & Ohio system. 

The four-system plan undertakes to make a suggested allocation 
of carriers having on the basis of 1923 a combined mileage of 
58,500, a combined property investment of $8,721,000,000, total 
operating revenues of $2,878,600,000 and total net railway operat- 
ing income of $444,500,000. A mathematical division of these 
figures by four produces mileages of 14,625, property investment 
of $2,180,000,000, total operating revenues of $720,000,000 and 
total net railway operating income of $111,100,000. 

The recommended plan produces the following: 


Property Operating Net. ry. Rate of 

Mileage investment revenues op. income return 
Penna. .... 16,237 $2,726,000,000 $936,500,000 $116,000,000 4.27 
= , A _ 15,745 2,346,000,000 832,100,000 145,000,000 6.19 
& O.. 13,465 1,843,000,000 575,000,000 95,500,000 5.18 
x Dh: manus 13,056 1,806,000,000 535,000,000 88,000,000 4.87 


The tonnage of coal originated on the four systems according 
to the recommended plan would be as follows: 
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Anthracite Bituminous Total 
Pete sebece 3. 11,886,797 88,891,599 100,778,396 
N. Y..C 20,223,411 16,953,951 | 67,177,362 
R. & O 24,804,534 53,024,020 '' 477 828.55 
N. P 24,401,724 61,755,955 86,157,679 


The principal ports served by the four systems, in the recom- 
mended plan, would be as follows 
Pennsylvania—New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk. 
New York Central—New York and Boston 
Baltimore & Ohio—New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Nickel Plate New York and Norfolk. 
The distribution of cities having a population of 75,000 or more 
and the aggregate population of such cities at the last census would 
be as follows : 


Pennsylvania .......... 38 19,282,647 
New York Central 35 17,279,505 
Baltimore & Ohio _ 18 472,394 


Nickel Plate 34 


16,672,717 


On every basis of comparison suggested by the foregoing fig- 
ures the Pennsylvania attains a greater magnitude than any of 
the other systems except in tonnage of anthracite coal originated 
and net railway operating income earned with the incident rate 
of return. The proposed Pennsylvania system although having 
over $100,000,000 more gross would earn according to these sta- 
tistics approximately $29,000,000 less net railway operating in- 
come than the next largest system. This disparity is dwelt upon 
in the Pennsylvania statement, which shows that the proposed 
Pennsylvania system would earn 4.21 per cent and the pro- 
posed New York Central system 6.11 per cent on property in- 
vestment. The statement does not say that these results for 
the year 1923 are indicative of the results which would be secured 
by the four systems, but that “if we are to accept these results” 
as indicative, these per cents would be realized. 

Statistics of net railway operating income and rate of return 
limited to the year 1923 would afford a very inadequate basis for 
the consolidation of properties, some of which have been in 
existence for nearly a century. The following comparison of the 
percentages of return on the Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Baltimore & Ohio systems as they existed from 1903 until 1923 
(omitting federal control years) are much more indicative of the 
possibilities of future performance. 





Year Penna. i a oe B. & O. 
1903 7.49 5.07 6.01 
1°04 6.60 4.49 5.09 
1905 7.23 4.69 5.44 
1906 7.84 5.45 6.22 
1907 7.78 5.03 6.11 
1908 6.73 4.89 4.16 
1909 6.58 5.17 4.91 
1910 7.41 5.89 5.21 
1911 5.62 4.62 4.50 
1912 5.62 5.07 4.76 
1913 5.48 5.47 4.52 
1914 4.48 3.29 3.83 
1915 4.33 4.41 4.27 
1916 6.86 7.59 4.91 
1917 5.70 6.55 4.57 
192) 1.94 5.38 2.95 
1922 3.79 5.60 3.19 
1923 4.02 7.13 5.29 
Weighted average return... .5.45 5.41 4.67 


In these systems there has been little change in the mileage. 
The mileage of the Pennsylvania in 1903 was 10,629, and in 1923, 
11,561. The mileage of the New York Central in 1903 was 11,897 
and in 1923, 11,785. The mileage of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
1903 was 4,421 and in 1923, 5,397. These percentages of rate of 
return show that in the 18 years from 1903 to 1923 there were 
only six years in which the rate of return of the Pennsylvania 
did not exceed the rate of return of the New York Central; that 
there were only two years in which the rate of return of the Penn- 
sylvania did not exceed the rate of return of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and that there were six years in which the rate of return 
of the Baltimore & Ohio exceeded the rate of return of the New 
York Central. Considering the period as a whole the rate of 
return of the Pennsylvania was better than the rate of return of 
the other two systems. The comparison is limited to the three 
systems for the reason that the railroads which are proposed to 
be included in the Nickel Plate system, were, during this period, so 
segregated from each other that a summation of their various 
statistics would not be so indicative of future performance. 

Putting together the railroads which the Pennsylvania asks 
for, on the basis of equal ownership in the Reading and Central 
of New Jersey, and using 1923 statistics, we find that system would 
have a mileage of 19,385, a property investment of $3,184,500,000, 
gross revenues of $1,087,000,000, and net railway operating income 
of $136,500,000. The system proposed by the Pennsylvania would 
originate 134,625,000 tons of coal as against 77,727,000 which 
would be left to the Nickel Plate, the next largest, 59,945,000 to 
the New York Central and 59,647,000 to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

After the Pennsylvania system has: been brought up to-a mile- 
age of 19,385, a property investment of $3,184,500,000, gross re- 
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venues of $1,087,000,000 and net railway operating inconie of 
$136,500,000, the ceamparative figures of mileage, property invest- 
ment, gross revenues and net railway operating income would. bx 
as follows: 


_ Property Gross Net. ry. Rate 
Mileage investment revenues op. income retur 
Penna. ... 19,385 $3,184,500,000 $1,087,000,000 $136,500,000 4.28 


N.Y.C. .. 15,166 2,353,800.0006 836,800,000 152,600,000 6.48 
B. & O 11,364 1,430,000,000 438,300,000 70,100,000 4.91 
N. P 12,586 1,752,000,000 516,600,000 86,000,000 4.91 


It is apparent from these figures that in property investment 
gross earnings and coal tonnage, the proposed Pennsylvania sys 
tem would attain a far greater magnitude than any system her« 
tofore proposed by any one. 

After the large increases to the already preponderating size of 
the Pennsylvania system are made, it is found that the system 
will have, on the basis of 1923 statistics, a rate of return of 4.28 
per cent, as compared with a rate of 4.27 per cent under the 
recommended plan, practically the same. It will be noted that on 
the basis of the income of 1923 the proposals of the Pennsylvania 
for additions to its system would not accomplish its stated purpose 
to equalize the basis of return on the property investment. How 
ever, with respect to the probable future, the statement shows that 
its proposal would add to that already preponderating system a 
greatly disproportionate amount of property investment and operat 
ing revenue, with which, under normal operation, its net railway 
operating income would be greatly augmented and would become 
greatly in excess of that of the other proposed systems. The 
system which the Pennsylvania outlines would constitute in gross 
earnings and investment approximately one-sixth and one-seventh, 
respectively, of the entire railroad properties of the United States. 

Approximately 4,700 miles of railroad, including the Norfolk & 
Western, the Chicago & Alton and the Grand Trunk Lines in 
Michigan and certain trackages, with aggregate property investment 
exceeding $500,000,000, aggregate gross earnings exceeding $160,- 
000,000, and aggregate net railway operating income exceeding $25,- 
000,000, were added to the Pennsylvania system. This clearly 
shows that the view that the Pennsylvania system is complete 
was not taken, although much could be found to justify the belief 
that with the acquisition of the Norfolk & Western the Penn- 
sylvania itself so regarded it. 

The Pennsylvania statement before the commission on October 
11, 1924, appears to take for granted that the Norfolk & Western is 
included in the present Pennsylvania system This was not 
taken for granted by the Pennsylvania before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at the hearing on May 16, 1923, when it en- 
tered into a long discussion as to why the Norfolk & Western 
should be assigned to the Pennsylvania system as against the ten- 
tative plan which undertook to assign the Norfolk & Western 
partly to System No. 9, partly to System No. 11, and partly to 
System No. 12. 

While it is the view of the representatives of the three in- 
terests that the Norfolk & Western has in recent years become 
largely an Eastern group line and may be assigned to the Penn- 
sylvania system, it is nevertheless apparent, as indicated by the 
action of the commission in dismembering the Norfolk & Western 
in the tentative plan, that this conclusion is not an inevitable one. 
Clearly such a large and important addition could not be made 
to the already preponderant Pennsylvania system unless the other 
proposed systems were correspondingly enlarged. 


Additional Route Through Buffalo 


The plan proposed by the Pennsylvania contemplates a new and 
additional route of that system from New York to the west via 
Buffalo, connecting various ports on the south side of the Great 
Lakes, to be composed of (1) the Lehigh Valley or the Lacka- 
wanna, (2) trackage or a new line from Buffalo to Toledo, and 
(3) trackage to its own line. The statement does not indicate 
over which line it is expected to obtain trackage between Buffalo 
and Toledo, 

Under the recommended plan there will be two systems, the 
New York Central and Nickel Plate, having gateways through 
Buffalo, and two systems, the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, 
having gateways through Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania having an- 
other gateway via the Norfolk & Western, the Baltimore & 
Ohio having other gateways via Wheeling and Parkersburg and 
the Nickel Plate having other gateways via the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Virginian. The congestion via both Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh is admittedly great and instead of increasing it some- 
thing should be done to relieve it. The proposal of the New 
York Central for an additional line through northern Pennsylvania 
was designed to relieve congestion through Buffalo. The posi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania of having a third line through Buffalo 
will result in increasing such congestion. It would seem as logical 
for the Buffalo lines to seek relief by new and additional routes 
through Pittsburgh. 

The necessity of directly connecting the lake ports for inter- 
communication purposes only, by a line of the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, is negatived by the character of the preponderating traffic (coal 
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and ore) which is handled to and from the lake ports on the linés 
of that system which run north and south. In the recommended 
plan, the Baltimore & Ohio system will have similar north and 
south lines for the handling of the same service without inter- 
communication at the lake. 

fhe Pennsylvania is afforded an opportunity in the recom- 
mended plan to relieve its Pittsburgh gateway by handling traf- 
fic through northern Pennsylvania via Butler and Driftwood over 
trackage from the Baltimore & Ohio and Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh between New Castle and Du Bois suggested to be 
granted the Pennsylvania for that purpose, together with the 
suggested trackage over one of the several routes available east 
of Sunbury. 

As to the traffic originating in the Buffalo district it will be 
noted that the Pennsylvania has two lines into Buffalo, one of 
which serves principally the Buffalo-Pittsburgh district and the 
other the Buffalo, Philadelphia, Washington and New York dis- 
tricts. It would therefore appear that proposed grouping provides 
the Pennsylvania with all necessary access to the Buffalo 
district for traffic originating and terminating in that district and 
also furnishes or preserves all of the channels of traffic and com- 
petitive conditions which public necessity requires. 


Lehigh Valley 


At the consolidation hearings the New York Central urged its 
need for an additional avenue in the east for through traffic in 
order to balance the capacity of the eastern end of the system with 
that of the western end and provide adequate transportation for 
the territory as a whole. It demonstrated that, with the rapid 
growth in the volume of its through traffic from he middle west, 
the west and the south west, converging on the main line west of 
Buffalo, with the heavy traffic originating at the Niagara Frontier 
and in the state of New York and with the restricted conditions 
through the highly developed and populous territory along its main 
line east of Buffalo, it will be essential to provide additional track- 
age at excessive cost or other avenues for through traffic if the 
New York Central is to continue adequately to serve that terri- 
tory which historically and geographically is tributary to it. 

To accomplish that, the New York Central desired to acquire the 
Central of New Jersey and the Catawissa Branch of the Reading, 
which, in conjunction with its own line west of Newberry Junc- 
tion would provide the necessary capacity between the east and 
the west, along a line known as the Clearfield route, plans for the 
development of which had been commenced by the New York Cen- 
tral management many years ago. 

This proposal met with the opposition of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
which considered the acquisition of the Central of New Jersey as 
vital if it was to improve its position as a New York terminal 
line. 

The Lehigh Valley and the Central of New Jersey connect with 
the Catawissa branch of the Reading at practically the same point, 
and from there to New York are practically parallel and contiguous 
lines of railroad. It was concluded by the New York Central that 
on the whole the assignment of the Lehigh Valley in conjunction 
with some satisfactory working arrangement with respect to the 
Catawissa branch could be made to serve the purpose originally 
outlined, 

Until the Pennsylvania presented its statement to the commission 
on October 11, 1924, it had not suggested that the Lehigh Valley be 
assigned to its system. The history of the relations between the 
Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley, as so far developed, does not 
establish an association or requirement which would suggest the 
latter’s inclusion in the Pennsylvania system. It does not appear 
in the record in the consolidation hearings. 

The Pennsylvania refers to its large interchange with the Le- 
high Valley. For the month cited by the Pennsylvania the in- 
terchange of the New York Central with the Lehigh Valley was 
larger than that of the Pennsylvania, being 15,290 loaded cars for 
the former as against 14,700 loaded cars for the latter. 

The Pennsylvania alludes to the co-operative operation of certain 
passenger trains via Easton. This service could be maintained 
under any plan. The Pennsylvania statement lays stress on certain 
trackage between its system and the Lehigh Valley. Attention is 
called to the trackage of the Pennsylvania from Gum Run, Pa., to 
New Boston Junction, Pa., a distance of 26 miles, on one of the 
branches of the Lehigh Valley in the anthracite coal region. Also 
the Lehigh Valley has trackage over the Pennsylvania from Gum 
Run to Tomhicken, a distance of less than 2 miles. The recom- 
mended plan does not distrub these relations. 

On the other hand, the Lehigh Valley has trackage rights over 
the New York Central, but of a very different and far more im- 
portant character. From Tonawanda Junction to Suspension Bridge, 
a distance of 15 miles, the Lehigh Valley has trackage over the 
New York Central by which the Lehigh Valley makes a main line 
connection with the Niagara Frontier, where it obtains through 
this trackage extensive freight facilities for the interchange of 
traffic at Suspension Bridge with its western connections and also 
a joint use of the freight and passenger stations at that point. 
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‘The. New York Ceéntral’ and Lehigh Valley’ have joint facilities 


at East Buffalo, Cayuga, Canastota, Camden, Auburn, Geneva and 
other points. The Lehigh Valley also has trackage over the Wona- 
lancet Branch of the New York Central, and on the Auburn Branch 
between Cayuga and Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

The Pennsylvania complains that it is a long line between New 
York and Buffalo, ‘being 506 miles as against 447 miles which it 
would have if it had the Lehigh Valley. Obviously the Pennsyl- 
vania system cannot expect to be the short line between all im- 
portant points in the Eastern territory. It is now the short line be- 
tween the following important commercial and industrial centers : 


OS Rr rr ee ee Chicago 
PE, as ova nn s 40% eeada a sekexes ae cin Pittsburgh 
ge 8 er eae) ee EP Washington 
De ee ee eee Cleveland 
Pe Se Ns ot vee dmn hese ens ene eenete ben Toledo 
BF err a Cincinnati 
at J a ae 
ge Se ee ene eer Indianapolis 
ee I Serr re eee roe Columbus 
PO, Ce isi ckdtkee aha we mate hikes awn Chicago 
Ne as ae a cha larga les ag ce hseel oe Cincinnati 
iS cides sah sutaw ied bUes ae ROSS Eel St. Louis 
I MS Oi as 5k di rine a ean wks eee eae Indanapolis 
ES Ere errr Terr Columbus 
NS Er re Pe rene ere ret Chicago 
EE Oe Orr er ey ee Pittsburgh 
SS ee ee ee ee ee ee Washington 
Mac od ga ag wane whe esas wag wea Cleveland 
Philadelphia and........ ahah ed eae wee ee Toledo 
a gS SEPT Te er re ree Cincinnati 
Ser ere err emer 
a eS Ee eT Terre ter rrr Tee Indianapolis 
POE Mei ecenstcadenntenneancdvanecemed Columbus 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


The Lackawanna is necessary to the proposed Nickel Plate sys- 
tem in order to care for the large amount of traffic moving over 
its various lines from the west through Buffalo. The other three 
systems will have four or more main tracks through their gate- 
ways. The Erie alone would limit to two tracks the capacity of 
the Nickel Plate system through its main gateway at Buffalo and 
eastward therefrom to tidewater. Two tracks would be wholly in- 
adequate to handle the traffic from the western lines. The Lacka- 
wanna and Erie have so many common points between Buffalo 
and New York that they can be used to supplement one another 
in the handling of the combined traffic which the Nickel Plate 
system will deliver at the Buffalo gateway. The New York ter- 
minals of the Erie would be insufficient for the traffic of the Nickel 
Plate system and must be supplemented with the Lackawanna’s 
facilities which are immediately adjoining on the water front. They 
can be developed jointly to much greater capacity and advantage to 
the public than is possible with a separate development of each 
facility. 

The necessity for the complete use of the facilities of the Erie 
and Lackawanna east of Buffalo to balance the western part of the 
Nickel Plate system precludes the joint use of the Lackawanna by 
the New York Central and Nickel Plate as suggested by the Penn- 
sylvania. 


Reading and Central of New Jersey 


It is evident that, assuming the creation of the other three sys- 
tems as scheduled in the recommended plan, the allocation of the 
Reading-Jersey Central to the Baltimore & Ohio system is nec- 
essary if that system is to compete effectively with the other sys- 
tems. It also fulfills so far as that system is concerned the fea- 
ture of the recommended plan that each of the systems shall have 
an independent entrance over its own rails, into New York. Sub- 
ject to a reservation, which we shall discuss, the propriety of this 
allocation is conceded in the Pennsylvania statement in the follow- 
ing language: “If such disposition of the Reading-Jersey Central 
system should not be approved by the commission, then its alloca- 
tion to the Baltimore & Ohio system would seem to be the most 
natural disposition of that system.” 

The largest interchange of traffic of the Reading-Jersey Central 
is with the Baltimore & Ohio; these lines in conjunction with oth- 
ers constitute important through routes between the east, the south 
and the west, and to Central New York and New England. 

The proposed Baltimore & Ohio-Reading-Central of New Jersey 
system will have large interchange with the proposed New York 
Central system, and with the proposed Nickel Plate system as 
well as with the proposed Pennsylvania system. If the argument 
as to interchange were fully considered it would be necessary to 
canvass the statistics of all three systems, but since the Pennsyl- 
vania is the only system which seeks to emphasize its interchange 
as an argument against the proposed Baltimore & Ohio-Reading 
system, our examination of that feature of the matter will be 
confined to its objections. 

The Pennsylvania states that its system is denendent upon the 
Reading for a large tonnage of anthracite coal, that the latter has 
50 noints on its system at which the Pennsylvania exchanges loaded 
and empty cars, and that therefore “the Pennsylvania has the deep- 
est interest in seeing that the Reading-Jersey Central system gate- 
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ways, so long established and used, are kept open and that system 
continued as a neutral terminal distributing railroad for Philadel- 
phia and southeastern Pennsylvania.” 

It thus appears that the substance of the position of the Penn- 
sylvania is that it concedes the assignment of the Reading-Jersey 
Central system to the Baltimore & Ohio system unless that system 
can be “continued as a neutral terminal distributing railroad for 
Philadelphia and southeastern Pennsylvania.” Assuming that that 
cannot be done then the assignment to the Baltimore & Ohio system 
is satisfactory upon the condition that the Reading-Jersey Central 
system gateways “so long.estblished and used are kept open.” 

It therefore follows that the issue as between the Pennsylvania 
and the advocates of the recommended plan with respect to the 
Reading-Jersey Central properties is narrowed to two propositions : 
First, with respect to the so-called “continuance” of this system as 
a “neutral terminal distributing railroad,” and second, with respect 
to the preservation of open gateways. 

The expression “neutral terminal railroad for Philadelphia and 
southeastern Pennsylvania” implies that such has been in the past 
and is now the present status of the Reading-Jersey Central sys- 
tem. We would observe that that is a very inaccurate and in- 
adequate description of the functions of the Reading-Jersey Central 
system. It has for many years in conjunction with the Baltimore 
& Ohio on the the south and the New York Central on the north 
formed routes highly competitive with the Pennsylvania system to 
practically all points in central freight association territory and be- 
yond, and to many points in trunk line territory. 

As indicating the extent of this competition it is shown by the 
statistics furnished by Mr. Dice in the consolidation proceedings 
that the interchange of the Reading with the Baltimore & Ohio 
and New York Central, respectively, is larger than its interchange 
with the Pennsylvania, unless we count as Pennsylvania inter- 
change a very large volume of traffic moving between the Baltimore 
& Ohio and Pennsylvania over the latter’s Cumberland Valley divi- 
sion between Cumberland and Shippenburg, traffic which might 
obviously move over the Western Maryland or otherwise between 
the Baltimore & Ohio and Reading. As shown by Mr. Dice’s testi- 
mony this Cumberland Valley traffic amounted to over 55,000 cars 
out of a total delivery by the Pennsylvania to the Reading of 
95,000 cars during October, November and December, 1922, or 
more than one-half of the total delivered business. 

The same qualification applies to the total interchange of the 
Pennsylvania with the Reading which in the month of March, 1923, 
was 49,171 loaded cars and 33,017 empty cars. Of this interchange 
24,729 loaded cars and 14,846 empty cars were in fact the 
joint traffic of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Reading on which the 
Pennsylvania performed services over the Cumberland Valley 
Division as a bridge line. 

In Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading are parallel and competing lines by several 
routes varying from 50 to 200 miles in length. Clearly, to neutral- 
ize this property, and particularly if the Pennsylvania were itself 
accorded a one-fourth interest therein, would tend to the sup- 
pression of its only competitor, in that particular territory. 

The expression “terminal railroad” is equally inapplicable to 
the Reading-Jersey Central system. As has been shown it com- 
poses a most essential part of important through routes, moving 
large volumes of joint traffic. It also originates a large volume 
of traffic which terminates upon its own lines. In fact, Mr. Dice, 
who in his testimony before the commission in the consolidation 
proceedings at first used the expression “terminal” railroad as ap- 
plied to the Reading, when questioned as to the propriety of 
that expression, finally chose as the more appropriate term “local 
railroad.” Even this expression does not appear adequately to 
recognize the important relationship which the Reading bears 
to the general traffic of the Eastern territory. 

The disposition suggested by the Pennsylvania of the Reading- 
Jersey Central system is, except that it does not include the Lehigh 
& New England and Lehigh & Hudson River, practically the same 
as that recommended by the Reading management in the consoli- 
dation proceedings, and is open to the substantial criticism that 
it creates a small consolidation out of harmony with the evident 
purpose of the Transportation Act. The gross earnings of the 
Reading-Jersey Central system are less than those of at least ten 
of the existing systems of the country which the tentative plan 

of the commission proposes to consolidate into larger systems. 
The Reading-Jersey Central system as a separte consolidation 
is open to the criticism that its mileage would be narrowly 
localized and its possession of facilities for the handling of traffic 
at such cities as New York and Philadelphia would be out of 
proportion to the volume of its business independently considered. 
Furthermore, its traffic would be of a specialized character con- 
sisting principally of anthracite and bituminous coal and iron 
ore. This is indicated by one of the Reading exhibits in the 
consolidation proceedings, which shows that of the carload traffic 
originated and received on the Reading and its subsidiaries in 
January, 1923, two-thirds were products of mines. 
No real attempt is made in the Pennsylvania statement to sup- 
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port the proposition that the Reading-Jersey Central system should 
be an independent consolidation and it is apparent that the state- 
ment really admits the impracticability of that solution and con- 
cedes the propriety of the assignment of the Reading-Jersey Cen- 
tral system to the Baltimore & Ohio system. 

The proposition with respect to keeping open gateways is one 
which has been frequently made in all the discussions on the sub- 
ject of consolidation, and the sufficient answer to it appears to be 
in the provision of the statute that “wherever practicable the ex- 
isting routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be main- 
tained.” The testimony of several executives in the consolidation 
proceedings showed that is had not been the practice of the 
carriers in former consolidations to close gateways or disturb 
routes of traffic even in the absence of any statutory restrictions 
and it may reasonably be inferred that under the conditions of con- 
solidation which are contemplated in the recommended plan this 
language of the statute would be given liberal construction. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna 


In the recommended plan the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad 
becomes an adjunct to the Baltimore & Ohio-Reading system, 
and will comprise part of its proposed new line from the east 
to the west via the Reading, Jersey Central, and Baltimore & Ohio 
systems. The inclusion of the Buffalo & Susquehanna is one 
of the several ways in which it is proposed that the Baltimore 
& Ohio-Reading system be rounded out and strengthened. 

The Pennsylvania asks that the Buffalo & Susquehanna be allo- 
cated to its system and expresses concern lest there be lost to 
its line the traffic interchange with this relatively small road. 
Based on one month’s interchange, it is estimated that the traffic 
involved aggregates 22,488 cars per annum, of which the Penn- 
sylvania says: “for years its traffic, chiefly coal, has been routed 
via the Pennsylvania lines to the Buffalo gateway.” 

The Pennsylvania lines would be assured a continuance of the 
open gateway and as it is not proposed under the recommended 
plan that the Baltimore & Ohio have a Buffalo connection from 
the south and east, there would seem to be no occasion for 
concern on the part of the former lest it lose this small tonnage. 


Lehigh & New England 


The Pennsylvania asks for the assignment of the Lehigh & 
New England to that system. At the consolidation hearings both 
the Pennsylvania and Mr. Warriner, president of the Lehigh & 
New England, advocated the continuance of the Lehigh & New 
England as an open bridge route. This recommendation is fol- 
lowed in the recommended plan. 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


The Pennsylvania statement claims that the Grand Trunk West- 
ern’s one-half interest in the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line should 
be allocated to it. The Pennsylvania already has access to Detroit 
by trackage over the Pere Marquette. If, in addition, the Grand 
Trunk Western's half interest in the Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
should be allocated to the Pennsylvania, it would then have two 
routes between Toledo and Detroit leaving the Baltimore & Ohio 
with no satisfactory line between Toledo and Detroit. 

Virginian 

The assignment of the Virginian to the Nickel Plate System is 
regarded as a very important factor in the recommended plan. It 
is objected to by the Pennsylvania and insistence is made by that 
system that it should have at least a one-half interest, if not the 
entire property. 

The contention of the Pennsylvania in this respect appears to 
justify a review of the general situation which will exist under 
the recommended plan as between the Pennsylvania and the 
Nickel Plate systems. Based on 1923 figures the property in- 
vestment of the Pennsylvania is $2,726,000,000, of the Nickel Plate, 
$1,806,000,000. The operating révenues of the Pennsylvania ar« 
$936,500,000, of the Nickel Plate, $535,000,000. The net railway 
operating income of the Pennsylvania is $116,000,000, of the Nicke! 
Plate, $88,000,000. The tonnage of coal originated by the Penn 
sylvania is 100,778,396, by the Nickel Plate, 86,157,679. The Penn 
sylvania will serve 38 cities of a population of 75,000 or more, hav 
ing an aggregate population of 19,282,647; the Nickel Plate 34 
similar cities having an aggregate population of 16,672,717. Th« 
Pennsylvania will serve four ports, New York, Philadelphia, Bal 
timore and Norfolk, with excellent facilities at all these ports, while 
the Nickel Plate will be limited to the ports of: New York an 
Norfolk. ‘ 

Considering the disparity shown by these general statistics 1 
must be apparent that to deplete the resources of the Nickel Plate 
and increase those of the Pennsylvania would not be in harmony 
with the purposes sought to be accomplished by the Transportation 


Act, 1920. ee 
A suggestion is made by the Pennsylvania in its advocacy of the 
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exciusion of the Virginian from the proposed Nickel Plate system 
that the requirements of that System with respect to coal traffic 
would seem to be fully met by the control of the Erie and Lacka- 
wanna. As to that suggestion it is to be observed that both of 
those roads are in almost exclusively anthracite fields and their 
allocation to the Nickel Plate system in no material way affects 
the bituminous coal traffic. In 1923 the total bituminous coal 
orizinating on the Erie was only 249,145 tons and on the Lacka- 
wanna only 2,856 tons. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Chicago & Alton 


The Pennsylvania complains that the Chicago & Alton rather 
than the Chicago & Eastern Illinois is assigned to its system. In 
regard to this we quote a statement made by the Pennsylvania be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission on May 16, 1923, as fol- 
lows: “For such a large system as the Pennsylvania, with ter- 
mini at Chicago and St. Louis, it may be in the public interest to 
round out the system by including a direct line connecting the 
Northwestern Region of the system at Chicago with the Southwest- 
ern Region at St. Louis. The Chicago & Alton—only between 
those cities—or the Chicago & Eastern Illinois would fulfill this 
suggested requirement.” 

This statement at least indicates an attitude of indifference as 
between those two railroads, or perhaps a preference for the Chi- 
cago & Alton as it is stated first. 

The considerations which led to the assignment of the Chicago & 
Alton to the Pennsylvania and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois to 
the New York Central and Nickel Plate were as follows: 


First—The Chicago & Alton has its terminals in Chicago in the immediate 
proximity of the Pennsylvania and on the same side of the Chicago river, 
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while the terminals of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois are contiguous to the 
terminals of the New York Central and of the roads comprising the proposed 
Nickel Plate system on the other side of the Chicago river. 

Second—The Chicago & Alton is a tenant in the Union Station at Chicago, 
owned by the Pennsylvania, the C. B. & Q., and C., M. & St. P. 


Third—The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has practically a perpetual trackage 
over the main line of the C. C. C. & St. L., a subsidiary of the New York 
Central, from Pana to East St. Louis, a distance of 76 miles. 


The Pennsylvania statement says that its interchange with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois for the month of March, 1923, was 3,992 
loaded cars. The interchange between the New York Central alone 
and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois for the same month was 5,134 
loaded cars. 


New England 


The Pennsylvania statement says that no plan of consolidation 
can be successful which does not begin by solving the New Eng- 
land problem. No reason appears in the statement in support of 
that conclusion. It is well known to the commission, that the 
diversity of opinion among the New England public and the man- 
agements of the New England roads as to what should be done 
with these roads in the consolidation plans is so great and the 
difficulties surrounding the situation so unusual that to wait upon 
a solution of the so-called New England problem probably means 
a prolonged postponement of the whole subject. Nevertheless the 
recommended plan places no obstacle in the way of consideration 
of the New England problem and it was the understanding of the 
representatives of the four systems that they would undertake to 
co-operate in dealing with it as another step in their recom- 
mendations for a constructive program. 


Transport Advisory Body Advocated 


EVELOPMENT of “some kind of national ad- 

visory committee on transportation and terminal 

questions,” including not only representatives of 
western shippers and railroads but also eastern terminal 
receivers, is advocated by Secretary Hoover of the De- 
partment of Commerce in a preface to a report made 
public by the department of an investigation of questions 
regarding the transportation of Pacific coast perishables. 
The report itself is by A. Lane Chricher, special agent of 
the transportation division of the department. In the 
preface Secretary Hoover says in part: 


The congestion of terminal facilities and the serious shortage in 
land and sea transportation facing the producers of perishable 
products of the Pacific coast in 1923 were brought to the attention 
of the Agricultural Legislative Committee of California, repre- 
senting 35 farm organizations, in its annual meeting held in San 
Francisco on June 28, 1923. The committee requested the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to undertake a study of the entire transportation 
and terminal distribution problems of western perishable products, 
in foreign as well as domestic markets. 

In view of the comprehensive character of the investigation, the 
plans for the proposed survey were fully discussed with various 
governmental, transportation, and trade organizations, and valuable 
collaboration was secured from the Department of Agriculture, 
the American Railway Association, the Bureau of Service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the United States Shipping 
Board, the California Development Association, from private 
refrigerator car line companies and various railroads, and from 
ther interested groups. 

Incidental to this inquiry many other factors in the situation 

the producers of perishables became more than ever evident— 

t only transportation and terminal difficulties but also other 
conomic influences which adversely affect these specialized indus- 

es. A review of the waste arising from various causes may be 
rmulated as follows (and waste is a tax upon both the producer 
and the consumer) : 


The waste of an unnecessary number of purchase and sale 
transactions—that is, an unnecessary number of links in the dis- 
tribution chain and an unnecessary number of different chains from 
the same center of production to the same center of consumption. 

2. The waste in transportation of inferior and wunsalable 
products. 

3. The waste in decay arising from delayed movements and 
repeated handling. 

4. The waste from inadequate facilities for expeditious handling, 
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both in transportation and at terminals, and the waste in un- 
necessary transportation through blind consignment and cross hauls 
in search of consumers. 

5. The waste from uncontrolled distribution by which local 
gluts and famines are created, with consequent destructive fluctua- 
tion in price levels and stimulation to speculation. 

6. The waste from the destruction of agricultural capital itself 
through inadequate return by crowding the market in periods of 
slight overproduction. 

7. The waste in cost of speculation and hazards in distribution 
produced by all of the above, because either the producer or the 
consumer must pay through larger margins to cover such risks. 

It has been the opinion of the department that an effort to 
overcome these wastes will necessitate better organization of the 
industry which will make possible the accomplishment of the 
following principles : 

1. The growth of cooperative marketing associations and the 
strengthening of the confidence of farmers in their administration. 

2. The establishment of more precise standards of quality and 
grade, with pressures for adherence thereto both by producers and 
distributers. 

3. Amplification of inspection and certification of such grades 
so as to eliminate the pretexts for rejections, and as a means of 
simplifying business transactions and elimination of off-grade ma- 
terial from the market. 

4. Better organization of terminal distributers so as to bring 

about improvement of business practices, more rigid adherence to 
grades and standards, and arbitration of disputes, together with 
a unity of action for the improvement of terminal facilities. 
5. The authorization of collective action in producing sections, 
with a view to securing more orderly dispatch of perishables to 
terminal markets, to the end that local gluts and famines and 
reconsignments should be avoided. 

6. The dissemination of information and advice looking forward 
to the better adjustment of production to demand. 

It is believed that the economic forces thus brought into play 
would go far to mitigate these wastes and losses. Without such 
economic action there can be little assurance of stability in these 
products. 

Apart from this, the cooperative spirit in practice between all 
agencies concerned in the production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of products can accomplish a great deal. The setting up of the 
regional advisory boards by the railroads and refrigerator-car 
interests, which has been stimulated by this department, is a 
striking example of what voluntary cooperation can do to solve 
the difficult transportation problem. Also, the cooperation between 
the railroad companies and the trade at the New York terminal 
(initiated by the department) in setting up new facilities for 
handling the California grapes is another example. 
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In certain sections producers’ cooperatives control a large pro- 
portion of a few commodities, the control running up to 50 to 90 
per cent of the product. Such control places the cooperatives in a 
position to regulate to a marked degree the distribution of products. 
A further cooperative organization between the producers’ cooper 
atives and the independent trade in many sections could eliminate 
many problems oé transportation and distribution. In other sec- 
tions producers’ cooperatives are not a large factor. In such cases 
the independent distributing agencies could well work in closer 
cooperation, especially to avoid gluts and famines in the great 
terminal markets. 

There is obviously need for the development of some kind of 
national advisory committee on transportation and terminal ques- 
tions, including not only representatives of western shippers and 
railroad companies, but also eastern terminal receivers. There 
are times when all three groups should get together through some 
representative organization, and we strongly advise that steps be 
taken to set up such a representative advisory agency, representing 
the three main groups concerned in the distribution of products. 


Interest Bill Amended 


Wasuincton, D. C, 
NLY railroads faced with receiverships because 
of inability to refund maturing indebtedness 
would benefit from the bill to reduce the rate of 
interest on their debt to the federal government as it 
was reported to the Senate on January 23 by the com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. The amendments pro- 
posed by the committee amount to a substitute for the 
bill introduced by Senator McLean, S. 3772, after the 
committee had held hearings and after it had conferred 
in executive session with Commissioners Eastman, Meyer 
and Potter, who constitute Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the division which handles the 
cases assigned by the commission to its financial docket. 
The substitute would provide for affording relief to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which has asked the 
reduction on the $55,000,000 it owes the government to 
assist it in extending $48,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds 
which fall due on June 1, in order to avert a receivership, 
but the officers of the Boston & Maine and New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, that also owe large amounts to 
the government and gave testimony to urge the passage 
of the bill, did not go so far as to say it was necessarv 
to avert receiverships. 

\s introduced the bill would have applied to the 
$323,000,000 owed by the roads on account of loans from 
the revolving fund administered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and on account of indebtedness to the 
Railroad Administration. As reported it provides that a 
railroad may apply to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and, after hearing, the commission may certify to the 
Treasury, if conditions warrant it, that a reduction in 
interest is necessary to permit the carrier to carry out 
refunding or other financial operations “to prevent impair- 
ment of service that would be caused by appointment of 
a receiver.” Upon receipt of such certificate the Treasury 
would ascertain the average price paid for money by the 
United States during the last preceding year and apply a 
rate 144 per cent above that, with a minimum of 4% 
per cent. The original bill provided for a rate 4% per cent 
above the cost to the government but Secretary Mellon 
in testimony before the committee had recommended in- 
stead a flat rate of 434 per cent. 

The attitude of the interstate commerce commissioners 
on the subject has not been made public but it is under- 
stood that one of the considerations was the idea of 
discrimination in favor of the roads that have not vet 
paid off their debt to the government as against those 
who have paid and those whose notes have been sold by 
the director general and must continue to pay 6 per cent 
to maturity in 1930. Those who have paid have usually 
been able to finance the amounts in the market at less 
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than 6 per cent and the advocates of a general reduction 
took the position that the government should not attempt 
to make a banker’s profit at the expense of the roads that 
had been less able to finance their indebtedness. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. | 

EVENLUE freight car loading for the week ended 

January 17 amounted to 932,150 cars, a decrease 

of 657 cars as compared with the week before but 
an increase of 37,299 cars as compared with the corre- 
sponding week of last year and of 67,853 cars as com- 
pared with 1923. For the first three weeks of January 
the loading this year has been 6.4 per cent above that for 
the corresponding period of last year. The Eastern dis- 
trict was the only one to show a decrease as compared 
with last year while all classes of commodities showed in- 
creases, miscellaneous freight being 12,945 cars in excess 
of last year’s loading. All classes of commodities except 
coke also showed increases as compared with 1923. The 
summary as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING 
Week Ended Saturday, January 17, 1925. 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
DO i266 ebetneeenandes biaanes 214,448 219,221 197,665 
Pe ocnicnedndne deh een es cane 185,937 181,806 181,770 
IR Be coe Mee Ati cated 48,960 40,902 34,461 
 Jénadel'sa seams ae ewele ce _ 144,563 138,777 138,503 
EER EE Se 120,969 111,305 114,569 
St PE <.cnvheeneamese pide 148,594 143,397 140,473 
ne rn eee 68,679 59,443 56,766 
Total Western districts ..........c000. 338,242 314,145 311,898 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products ....... ee 51,609 47,426 48,259 
EE scan! bi wg date lalate atime 38,459 37,749 33,201 
0 eo ne nae 208,013 204,665 192,778 
I id a tance inal a east dl oe del ae ao aa 13,690 12,190 13,818 
Forest products .......... siwenas 73,441 71,749 69,913 
OPP err rerere — (annals 10,515 8,722 10,149 
ee ee a eee hie ere 235,395 224,267 210,782 
Miscellaneous ...... ca alwie ania witeed aed 301,028 288,083 285,397 
DL ch GaldeNuisdeld.o eke Goma ee aeabin’ 932,150 894,851 864,297 
January 10 .... desndtedtés embers 932,807 872,023 872,908 
RE FF ciaccanenanes i aeration ke face 765,727 706,292 767.296 


Cumulative total, three weeks ......... 2,630,684 2,473,166 2,504,501 


With the increase in loading since the holiday season 
there has been a marked reduction in the number of sur- 
plus freight cars, which for the period January 8 to 14 
averaged 255,967: cars, including 92,829 coal cars and 
122,401 box cars. For the Canadian roads the surplus 
for the same period averaged 28,325, including 24,000 
box cars and 300 coal cars. 

Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended January 17 totalled 52,618 cars, an increase 
of 2,464 over the previous week and of 3,038 cars over 
the same week last year. Compared with last year grain 
loading was lighter by 1,952 cars and pulp and paper 
was down 361 cars, but all other commodities showed 
increases, the largest being 1,636 cars for merchandise 
and 1,527 cars for pulpwood. 

ToTat FOR CANADA 
For the week ended 
eS 





Commodity Jan. 17 Jan. 10 Jan. 19 
1925 1925 1924 
Grain and Grain Products........... one 6,625 5,815 8,577 
Freee 2,493 3,148 2,073 
DE shuseduvdes edienéuheeae ch weeda secs 6,469 7,653 5,375 
SE. pApetivebnwsce nak Ovedbedwedeow que 314 317 243 
SD  ccavecacuedsasevaneskhe ees 6ééecwss 2,647 2,541 2,6! 
TE ct pneegessncckoasndns SxCe Cow 4,506 3,129 2,979 
Se Se ect cddeneesuseeceene ee 1,926 2,031 2,2 
ren 2,825 2,321 2,80 
GOD ncnee 6000666.006006600000000 60080006 1,163 1,065 92 
I CO. favksadecdsecwckecewees 13,327 12,739 11,6' 
DE: Ciccaccecedenacenwe eas Rawee 10,323 9,395 9,' 
ap Beg ae ere ee 52,618 50,154 49,580 
Total Cars received from connectiors.... 33,059 27,186 32,614 
Cumulative totals to date—1925.......... 143,141 
bwabdescsece 6646 137, 
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Diesel-Electric Locomotive for the 
Russian Government 


Tests conducted by the designers and manufacturers show 
exceptionally low consumption of fuel oil 


By Dr. J. Stumpf 


Privy Counsellor, 


ROF. GEORGE LOMONOSOFF, technical ad- 
viser on railway questions to the Russian govern- 
ment, and his staff have designed a Diesel-electric 
locomotive for the Russian government. It was built by 
the Hohenzollern Locomotive Works, Dusseldorf, Ger- 
many, at the Esslingen Locomotive Works in collabora- 
tion with the Augsburg-Nurulerj Machine Works and 
the machine works of Brown, Boveri & Company. The 
locomotive was tested on a device in Esslingen which 
was also designed by Professor Lomonosoff. 
The engine is a six-cylinder, four cycle Diesel type and 


Berlin, Germany 


a result only the most reliable features were selected in 
the design of the four cycle, single-acting air injection 
and forced feed oil lubrication. Tests proved the electric 
transmission device to be most reliable. 

The Diesel engine is generally supposed to be in con- 
tinuous operation. Power is adapted to the requirements 
of the service by adjusting the voltage of the exciting 
current of the exciter dynamo. This control has proved 


eto be close and reliable. 


The testing plant on which this locomotive was tested 
is similar in design to that of the Pennsylvania at Altoona, 




















the Engine Is Located at the Center of the Car with the Air Compressors at One End and a Dynamo at the Other 


it is located on the center line of the car with the air 
compressors for oil injection on one end and a continuous 
current dynamo on the other. The current from the 
ynamo operates five motors connected by 1 to 6.14 gear- 
ing to each of the driving axles. The hot jacket water 

the Diesel engine is cooled in a cooler which is located 
at one end of the locomotive. The water flows through 

piping system cooled by a draft of air forced around 
the pipes by a fan. This cooler has sufficient cooling 
capacity to answer all requirements for ordinary air 
temperatures. However, when operating in hot climates, 
a second cooler, operated by an independent Diesel 
engine, may be located on a tender attached to the loco- 
motive. 

The cooling device was the most difficult problem in 
the design of the locomotive. In actual service the 
Diesel engine proved to be the most critical part, and as 
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Pa. The drivers are run on wheels located in the case- 
ment and placed on shafts equipped with water cooled 
brakes at one end. A continuous adjustment of these 
interconnected brakes is necessary as the clutches of the 
brakes showed considerable wear and tear. Sand was 
always blown between the wheels to prevent slipping. 
The pull at the drawbar was taken up and measured by 
a dynamometer device. This, in connection with the 
circumferential speed of the driving wheels, disclosed 
the power developed by the driving wheels on the rails. 

The resistance and speed were adjusted by the brakes 
to suit the conditions on the railway from Petrograd to 
the Caucasus, where the locomotive will later be in serv- 
ice. The first slope on this line is an ascending grade of 
2.3 per cent which the locomotive is scheduled to cover 
in 55 min. The next slope is a descending grade of 0.5 
per cent to be covered in 60 min. and the third slope is 
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an ascending grade of 6.3 per cent to be covered in 94 
min. The speed in the three cases is to be 15.69 miles, 
18.64 miles and 8.7 miles an hour wittr®a pull at the 
drawbar of 19,845 Ib., 9,922.5 Ib. and 33,500 Ib. respec- 
tively. At the end of the test an exaggerated load was 
put on the locomotive which brought the pull at the 
drawbar up to 44,100 lb. and the output of the Diesel 
engine up to 1,100 hp. 


Excellent Results Are Obtained on the Test Plant 


At 8:00 a.m. on November 4, 1924, the Diesel-electric 
locomotive was put in operation on the test plant. The 
first test began at 8:30 a.m. and ended at 9:25 a.m. The 
average drawbar pull was stated to be 20,062 Ib., the 
average output to be 857 hp., the average oil consumption 
per horsepower hour to be .507 lb. or 42 per cent less 
than the .88 lb. stipulated in the contract between the 
Russian government and the Hohenzollern Locomotive 
Works. The average total efficiency was calculated from 
the following equation, 

circumferential work at the driving wheels 





heat value of the oil 

which was found to be 27.4 per cent, a result which had, 
never been reached before. The load was varied from 

830 hp. to 880 hp. or about 6 per cent. The fan on the 

cooling tender was not in operation during the tests as 

the cooling apparatus on the locomotive was sufficient. 

The cooling water in this apparatus reached a tempera- 

ture of 117.5 deg. F. with an air temperature of 51.8 

deg. F. 

The second test started at 9:25 a.m. and was finished 
at 10:25 a.m., in which time 250.12 lb. of oil were con- 
sumed. The average drawbar pull was 9,534.9 lb., the 
average speed was 18.4 miles an hour, the average capac- 
ity was 474 hp. and the average oil consumption per 
horsepower hour was .522 lb., or 41 per cent less than 
guaranteed. The average over-all efficiency was calculated 
from the previous formula to be 26.5 per cent. The load 
was varied from 440 hp. to 490 hp. or about 9.5 per 
cent. The fan on the cooling tender was not in operation. 

The third test started at 10:35 a.m. The load was 
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Diesel-Electric Locomotive Designed by Prof. G. Lomonosoff 
in Collaboration with the Hohenzollern Locomotive 
Works, Diisseldorf, Germany 


increased gradually between 10:25 a.m. and 10:35 a.m. 
and the test was completed at 12:09 p.m. During that 
time the main Diesel engine and the auxiliary Diesel 
engine which operate the fan on the cooling tender, con- 
sumed 767.3 lb. of oil. The average drawbar pull was 
33,598 lb., the average speed, 9.82 miles an hour, the 
average output, 890 hp. and the average oil consumption 
.55 Ib. per horsepower-hour, or 37 per cent less than 
agreed upon in the contract. The total efficiency was 


calculated to be 25.3 per cent. The load was varied 
during this test between 860 hp. and 944 hp. or 9.5 per 
cent. The fan on the cooling tender was in operation 
for 33 min. 


The water temperature, at the end of the 
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test, however, was not higher than 150.8 deg. F. with 
an air temperature of 55.4 deg. F. 

The last test was started at 12:09 p.m. and completed 
at 12:33 p.m. The fans of the cooling tender were in 
operation during the entire time, decreasing the water 
temperature from 150.8 deg. F. to 134.6 deg. F. The 
oil consumption of the main and auxiliary Diesel engine 
was 234.79 lb. The speed changed from 7.77 miles to 
22.49 miles an hour with an output from the locomotive 
from 645 and 1,066 hp., and the over-all efficiency was 
calculated to be between 21.1 per cent and 24 per cent. 
The highest efficiency was stated to be 24 per cent at a 
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Elevation Drawing of the Lomonosoff Diesel-Electric Locomo- 
tive (Dimensions Are in Millimeters) 


speed of 14.54 miles an hour. The temperature of the 
electric motors at the end of the test was 149 deg. F. 
The Diesel engine was stopped at 12:40 p.m. and all parts 
of the locomotive were found to be in good condition. 

Heat values of the fuel oil were determined in the 
laboratory of the Technical University at Hullgard. A 
report was made at 3:00 p.m. which stated the upper 
heat value of the oil to be 42,700 B.t.u. and the lower 
heat value of the oil, which was Russian naptha, to be 
39,820 B.t.u. These calculations were based on a heat 
value of 39,700 B.t.u. 

Observers, consisting of approximately 50 prominent 
engineers of Russia, Germany and other European coun- 
tries, who were attending these tests convened at 3:57 
p.m. in the conference room of the Maschinenfabrik 
Esslingen. It was agreed that the Diesel-electric loco- 
motive conformed to all of the stipulations in the contract, 
that the Diesel-electric locomotive was found to be com- 
pletely reliable during the operation of 4.5 hrs., and that 
the low fuel oil consumption exceeded all expectations. 
The. over-all efficiency was found to be between 21 per 
cent and 27.4 per cent at a load of between 440 hp. 
and 1,060 hp. during a part of which time the auxiliary 
Diesel engine on the cooling tender was in operation. 

A comparative test with a steam locomotive, having 
five driving axles, was started at 8:00 a.m. on November 
6, 1924. This locomotive was built by R. Wolf, Erfurt. 
Germany, and the boiler was built by Henschel & Son, 
Kassel. A membrane of the dynamometer broke at 8 :(04 
a.m. It was the fourth fracture caused by the steam loco 
motive, whereas no fracture was experienced with the 
Diesel-electric locomotive. The membrane was replaced 
and the test was again started at 9:39 a.m. and com 
pleted at 10:36 am. The average drawbar pull wa 
19,999 Ib., the average speed 15.35 miles an hour anc 
the average output was 835 hp., with the power varyins 
between 810 hp. and 869 hp. or 7 per cent. The boiler 
was heated with fuel oil, the consumption of which was 
1247.8 lb. or 1.62 lb. per horsepower-hour, during th: 
entire test. The total efficiency was calculated to be 8.6/ 
per cent. The gage pressure of the boiler was 180 Ib. 

Without any interruption, a new test was started a‘ 
10:36 a.m. and completed at 11:35 a.m. The averag: 
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drawbar pull was 9,479.8 lb., the average speed 18.31 
miles an hour and the average output was 468 hp. The 
output varying between 460 hp. and 505 hp. or 9.3 per 
cent. The oil consumption during the entire test was 
855.5 Ib. or 1.84 lb. per horsepower-hour. The over-all 
efficiency calculated as explained above was found to be 
7.6 per cent. The gage pressure of the boiler was 170 lb. 
A third test was started at 12:09 p.m. and completed at 
12:50 p.m. The average drawbar pull was 31,900 Ib., 
the average speed 10.56 miles an hour and the average 
output 910 hp., varying between 778 and 925 hp. or 18 
per cent. The oil consumption during the entire test 
was 1,132 lb. or 1.83 lb. per horsepower-hour. The over- 
all efficiency was calculated to be 7.62 per cent. At the 
end of the test the gage pressure of the boiler was 180 
lb. The test was interrupted on account of the spring 
of the safety valve on the front cover of one cylinder 
releasing and allowing a part of the steam to escape. At 
12:50 p.m. the speed was brought up to 31.07 miles an 
hour. At 12:54 p.m. the locomotive was stopped and all 
parts, with the exception of the above mentioned spring, 
were found to be in order. 
The observers convened at 3:25 p.m. and decided that 


Rate Readjustment 


t1THOUT a word of discussion the Senate on 

January 27 passed the Hoch-Smith resolution, 

directing the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make a thorough investigation of the railroad rate 
structure and to make such readjustments and changes 
as may be found necessary to correct defects, with special 
reference to the possibility of lowering rates on agri- 
cultural products, “in view of the existing depression in 
agriculture.” As the resolution had previously been 
passed by the House at the last session the reso- 
lution now goes to the President for his signature, and 
as the President in his address to Congress in December, 
1923, recommended a general readjustment of freight 
rates the general presumption is that he will now give it 
his approval, although he did not repeat his recommen- 
dation in his message at the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

What actually happened in the Senate was that Chair- 
man Smith of the committeé on interstate commerce sub- 
mitted the conference report on the resolution, which had 
been agreed to by the House on June 7, the last day of 
the last session, and as no one offered any objection the 
record of the Senate’s proceedings bears the notation that 
“the report was agreed to.” The conference report had 
made some slight changes in the form of the resolution 
from the language of the separate resolutions previously 
passed in the Senate and in the House and it had failed 
to be considered in the Senate because of the legislative 
jam in the last hours of the last session. Chairman 
Smith had since indicated an intention of having some 
further change made in that part of the resolution re- 
ferring to the “existing depression” in agriculture. 

No provision is made in the resolution for any appro- 
priation to defray the expense of the investigation 
ordered, although members of the commission had testi- 
fied that such a far-reaching inquiry would involve a con- 
siderable additional expense. In this connection some 
significance was attached to the fact that the President’s 
\cricultural Conference, in a report which had been 
issued in advance for release in the newspapers of Jan- 
uary 28, had recommended passage of the rate revision 
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this locomotive operating with the superheater could be 
considered as economical, as the total efficiency averaged 
between 7.6 per cent and 8.67 per cent. This locomo- 
tive did not have a feedwater heater. The fuel consump- 
tion of the Diesel-electric locomotive was about one third 
of the steam locomotive and it showed an unusual ease 
and flexibility of adjustment and also steady operation 
which should have a favorable effect on the rails. 

The author believes that the Diesel-electric locomotive 
has been realized by the construction of this locomotive 
and the results of its tests at Esslingen. The engine may 
be considered as especially adapted for freight traffic. 
It also exhibits a favorable efficiency in the electric trans- 
mission. Professor Lomonosoff, however, does not con- 
sider this locomotive to be final, as he is planning to build 
another Diesel locomotive with spur gearing, for which 
the Krupp Company has guaranteed a machine efficiency 
of 96 per cent. As this efficiency is considerably higher 
than that of an electric transmission and also more simple 
and cheaper to construct, a Diesel locomotive equipped 
with spur gearing may be an improvement. However, 
the flexibility in adjustment is considerably less and a 
change in gear ratio is not at all safe while running. 


Resolution Passed 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
resolution but had also referred to an appropriation to be 
provided by Congress to carry it out. 

The report which was thus anticipated was the one in 
which the Agricultural Conference outlined its legislative 
recommendations. After referring to that part of its 
first report in which it had said it was convinced that a 
thorough revision of the freight rate structure was neces- 
sary, the conference recommended passage of the rate re- 
vision, “feeling that it will make possible an equitable and 
just readjustment of freight rates as they relate to agri- 
cultural commodities, including livestock.” “The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should realize,” the report 
continued, “that immediate and definite action is neces- 
sary if the resolution is adopted and the appropriation to 
carry it out should be provided by Congress. In case the 
resolution is passed, it is recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission make a report of progress to the 
President at the opening session of the Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress.” 

The resolution as adopted provides as follows: 


That it is hereby declared to be the true policy in rate making 
to be pursued by the Interstate Commerce Commission in adjusting 
freight rates that the coz«ditions which at any given time prevail in 
our several industries should be considered, in so far as it is legally 
possible to do so, to the end that commodities may freely move. 

That the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a thorough investigation of the rate structure of 
common carriers subject to the interstate commerce act, in order 
to determine to what extent and in what manner existing rates 
and charges may be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly preferential, thereby imposing undue burdens, or giving 
undue advantage as between the various localities and parts of 
the country, the various classes of traffic, and the various classes 
and kinds of commodities, and to make, in accordance with law, 
such changes, adjustments, and redistribution of rates and charges 
as may be found necessary to correct any defects so found to exist. 
In making any such change, adjustment, or redistribution the com- 
mission shall give due regard, among other factors, to the general 
and comparative levels in market value of the various classes and 
kinds of commodities as indicated over a reasonable period of years 
to a natural and proper development of the country as a whole, and 
to the maintenance of an adequate system of transportation. In 
the progress of such investigation the commission shall, from time 
to time, and as expeditiously as possible, make such decisions and 
orders as it may find to be necessary or appropriate upon the record 
then made in order to place the rates upon designated classes of 
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traffic upon a just and reasonable basis with relation to other 
rates. Such investigation shall be conducted with due regard to 
other investigations or proceedings affecting rate adjustments which 
may be pending before the commission. 

In view of the existing depression in agriculture, the commission 
is hereby directed to effect with the least practicable delay such 
lawful changes in the rate structure of the country as will promote 
the freedom of movement by common carriers of the products of 
agriculture affected by that depression, including livestock, at the 
lowest possible lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service: Provided. That no investigation 
or proceeding resulting from the adoption of this resolution shall 
be permitted to delay the decision of cases now pending before the 
commission involving rates on products of agriculture, and that 
such cases shall be decided in accordance with this resolution. 


On January 28 President Coolidge sent a message to 
Congress recommending that the report of the Agricul- 
tural Conference be embraced in suitable legislation at 
the earliest possible date. 


Englewood and Chippewa Falls 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 

reports, signed by W. P. Borland, director of the 

Bureau of Safety, on the collision on the Penn- 
sylvania at Englewood, IIl., on December 1 and on the 
derailment at Chippewa Falls, Wis., on the Soo Line, 
December 20. At Englewood westbouna passenger train 
No. 201 ran into the rear of westbound passenger train 
No. 109, crushing the rear car of the leading train and 
causing the death of one passenger; and 19 passengers 
and 3 trainmen were injured. This collision occurred at 
7 :43 a.m., on a frosty morning, and there was some refer- 
ence to a hazy atmosphere and also to the presence of 
steam leaking from the front portion of the locomotive 
interfering with the view of the engineman of No. 201; 
but it is the conclusion of the inspector that the failure of 
the engineman of this train to properly obey signal indi- 
cations, was the cause of the collision. 

Train 109 had been stopped about 1,600 ft. beyond 
Englewood station, because of the breaking of a coupler 
knuckle. The automatic signal at or near the station was 
in the stop position protecting train 109; but there is a 
second arm on this signal by which the signalman may 
permit a train to proceed within the limits of the inter- 
locking. This lower arm, however, was out of order, and 
the signalman permitted Train 201 to move by giving a 
hand signal. Train 109 was in plain sight, having been 
at rest for three minutes or more, but 201 ran into it at 
a speed of 10 to 25 miles an hour. The flagman of train 
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109 had gone back a short distance but had not put down 
torpedoes. 

The report contains a long review of the condition of 
the locomotive, as regards leakage, but it practicall) 
rejects the claims of the engineman on this point conclud- 
ing that his failure was due more to his not keeping a 
good look-out than it was to escaping steam. As train 
No. 201 was standing at the station when the flagman of 
109 went back, the inspector is in doubt as to whether he 
ought to blame the flagman for failure to use torpedoes. 
All of the employees involved were experienced men and 
had been on duty for over four hours. 


Chippewa Falls 


The derailment on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie at Chippewa Falls, Wis., on December 20, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 27, occurred 
while the temperature was 20 deg. below zero, and was 
due to a loose switch, one of the points of which had be- 
come disconnected because of the absence or failure of a 
bolt fastening the rail to the head-rod. The cause of the 
failure or absence of the head-rod bolt was not definitely 
ascertained. The train in this case was passenger No. 2 
from Minneapolis to Chicago and it was moving at about 
25 miles an hour. The rear truck of the rear car only was 
derailed and the train ran 885 ft. to the center of the 
bridge over Chippewa River before it broke loose from 
the remainder of the train. The car then fell over the 
side of the bridge and plunged into the river 40 ft. below, 
alighting, upside down, in 6 ft. of water. Eight passen- 
gers were killed and five passengers and two employees 
were injured. 

The track was found in good condition. The switch 
leaves the main track on the outside of a 6-deg. 6-min. 
curve with a superelevation of 31% in. It is operated by 
a high switch stand with a connecting rod of 1%-in. 
round wrought iron. The frog is a number 10; the 
switch-points, 15 ft. in length are reinforced by % in. 
plates, 13 ft. in length, and are spaced by a head rod and 
a tie bar, both 2% in. by 3% in., attached to switch rod 
clips of the transit type by %-in. bolts. The head rod is 
8 in. from the points. The bridge has outside guard 
timbers 6 in. by 8 in., notched over the ties, and inner 
guard rails of angle iron 5 in. by 5 in. No defect was 
found in the car. The two employees injured in the 
wrecked car were a porter and a cook. Neither of them 
found it possible to pull the brake cord in season to do 
any good. The switch rod bolt which could not be found 
had been put in only three days prior to the derailment, 
taking the place of one that was worn. 
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A Construction View of the New Car Shops of the Southern at Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Boston & Maine Reorganization 
Writer maintains it must consider long-standing weakness 
and meet new economic conditions 


By Geo. B. Leighton 


HE straightforward statement of Homer Loring, 
chairman of the Boston & Maine, on the present 
condition and the problems of that company, and 

his recommendations for their solution, present one of the 
most interesting phases of our so-called railroad problem 
to go before the public in years. 

Mr. Loring’s recommendations, which have been 
widely published, are briefly as follows: lhe extending 
and unification of the company’s bonded indebtedness ; 
recapitalization of the preferred stock; an assessment of 
the present stockholders to the extent of $12 and $20 a 
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share for the financing of improvements; the issuance of 
about $30,000,000 prior lien bonds for other improve- 
ments; and last but not least the divorcement or abandon- 
ment of about 1,000 miles of unprofitable and little used 
line. 

The problems of the Boston & Maine are in a large 
measure distinct from those of other lines. These prob- 
lems are chiefly due to the lack of growing traffic, inflated 
capitalization inherited from times past, and the failure 
of past managements to make improvements to the prop- 
erty in the days of fair prosperity. Added to this there 
is the problem of obsolescence of a large part of its 
mileage and no doubt the use of its cars as warehouses 
by consignees has until recently increased the financial 
burden of the property. 

n the last 20 years the operated mileage has not 
chenged but the nature of the ownership of the mileage 
ha been reversed. Prior to 1918 the company owned 524 
mies of line and operated under lease another 1,500 miles. 
ToJay it owns some 1,600 miles and leases about 550 


miles. The situation prior to 1918 was, in botanical lan- 
guage, neither a tree nor a shrub. 

The reorganization in 1919 was distinctly helpful in 
that it converted the company’s fixed lease obligations into 
preferred stock and thus reduced the company’s fixed 
charges. 

With regard to traffic and service, only some two or 
three hundred miles, or ten per cent of the total mileage, 
have heavy traffic. Another 500 miles have sufficient 
traffic to be fairly profitably operated, but traffic on the 
remaining 1,200 miles or more consists chiefly of two 
passenger trains and a local freight each way a day. On 
the lines of heaviest traffic adverse grades are a barrier 
to operating efficiency and economy, while light bridges 
on some of the mileage prevents the employment of 
heavy power. 

Of the possibilities of the Boston & Maine as carrier of 
western and Canadian export freight traffic much could 
be said but brevity forbids. 


Trend of Traffic and Earnings 


The volume of the company’s freight traffic has not 
changed materially since 1916 although the freight traffic 
of the New Haven has increased in this period about 20 
per cent. Passenger traffic has actually declined. 

Freight rates have risen approximately 60 per cent and 
passenger rates 40 per cent since the pre-war period. 
Gross earnings in this time have increased from about 
$57,000,000 in 1916 to $86,000,000 in 1923, due almost 
solely to rate increases. 

The net from operations of the property scarcely 
changed during the period 1901-1915. The standard re- 
turn for operations during federal control based on the 
annual average net operating income or net after equip- 
ment and joint facility rents for the three years ended 
June 30, 1917, was about $10,000,000. In 1920, there 
was an actual deficit from operations. In 1922, the net 
operating income was only 6% million; in 1923, only 3 
million, and for 1924 it was $8,972,022. The average net 
after taxes for the last 20 years is approximately $9,600,- 
000. The lack of growth in traffic in the past, the small 
likelihood that there will be a growth of traffic in the 
future, the impossibility of increasing the gross revenues 
through any further rate increases, makes it imperative 
that any reorganization in the capitalization of the com- 
pany give every respect to a figure not over $9,000,000 
as the net railway operating income. 

There are two ways in which the net railway operating 
income could be visibly and tangibly improved under any 
plan of reorganization or readjustment of the capital struc- 
ture. Taxes within the last few years have mounted from 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000. This is about the same increase 
in taxes which other railroads have experienced but in the 
case of the Boston & Maine it can be seen that this tax 
increase is a peculiar hardship, and a reduction of taxes 
would do much to encourage security holders in their 
consideration of any reorganization. Hire of equipment 
in the last few years has increased from $1,000,000 to 
nearly $5,000,000 or $13,000 a day. This is the debit bal- 


ance after crediting the road with such revenues as it 
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received from its cars on foreign lines. The strangling 
effect of this charge in the past is seen in the fact that 
spread over the entire tonnage of the road it means a 
charge of 20 cents a ton for every ton moved every day 
either in foreign or company cars. In other words, for 
every ton of freight carried on the line the entire revenue 
of that ton for some twelve miles goes to offset the hire of 
equipment charge. The report for 1924 shows an impor- 
tant saving of $2,300,000, which, if it can be maintained, 
will materially help the financial condition of the line. It 
is a noteworthy fact that these charges are all out of line 
with similar charges on the New Haven and other lines. 
Additional freight equipment must be provided. 

The New England Governors Conference report on the 
New England railways, published two years ago, drew 
attention to the slow movement of certain traffic. It took, 
as an example of how it might be reduced, the average 
time of 83 hours from Rotterdam Junction to Boston, 
and expressed the opinion that this time could be reduced 
25 per cent. Although there has been criticism of the 
New England Governors Conference analysis of this 
matter, nevertheless it is the opinion of the writer that 
its conclusion as to a shortening of time is well taken. 

A word should be said about the operating statistics 
of the line. In ten years the freight train load has in- 
creased from 314 to 450 and the average distance haul 
per ton from 106 miles to 127 miles. This indicates that 
the short haul factor in the operation of the line is not 
as serious as it has often been considered. The average 
percentage of foreign cars on its line is about 60 per cent, 
not far from the figures shown by profitable western 
lines. The average car loading during 1924 averaged 
about 20 tons, the same as for the New Haven and the 
Boston & Albany. The average mileage per day per car 
was in 1924 a little in excess of 18 miles. The average 
of all roads was about 27 miles. 

The tractive force per locomotive on the Boston & 
Maine averages about 29,000 lb. or some 25 per cent 
less than the average for the country as a whole. This 
is admittedly light, but the traffic of the Boston & Maine 
is not such as to require heavier engines on all lines. 
The road owns 20 locomotives of the Santa Fe type with 
an average tractive effort of 71,300 lb. The Berkshire 
division between East Deerfield, Mass., and Rotterdam, 
N. Y., is the only division on which the strength of 
bridges and size of enginehouses permits the operation 
of such locomotives. The company has a few steel 
coaches for some of its through trains but otherwise is 
using old light wooden coaches almost exclusively. The 
operating ratio has been above 85 per cent but is now 
close to 80, that for the entire country being about 77. 


Non-Self-Sustaining Mileage 

The mileage which does not directly or indirectly sus- 
tain itself is large and it was this mileage which Homer 
Loring recommended should be abandoned in the future 
although not all of it immediately. In considering this 
recommendation this mileage must be classified into divi- 
sions; first, that which has become useless to the com- 
munities which it serves, through the existence of parallel 
or nearby other more important lines. Most of this 
mileage is composed of lines originally built by other 
companies and later absorbed by the Boston & Maine. 
It totals about 150 miles. It is fair to call this obsolescent. 
Whether financial commitments on all non-sustaining lines 
through leases or guarantees can be eliminated without 
resorting to receivership is doubtful. 

Secondly, there is the much larger mileage which 
though not self-sustaining cannot be abandoned because of 
the dependence upon it of the communities which it serves, 
unless these communities are to be totally dependent upon 
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highways. Conversation and rumors about bus and truk 
service on the highways entirely supplanting railroad 
service may be a forecast of future transportation conc i- 
tions in some parts of the country but it is hard to 
imagine this situation in New England. Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound” was not imaginative and any native New 
Englander knows that New England highways can only 
with difficulty be kept open in winter as arteries of trafiic 
for industrial output. A compromise between motor 
service on highways and railroad trains on rails suggests 
opportunities for the development of rail motors. 

Perhaps the recent activity of the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley and other railroads offers 
a solution to some of the Boston & Maine’s problems in 
those of the communities which it serves. . The carriers 
have contracted with commercial truckers to handle pack- 
age freight on the highway more or less parallel with 
the company’s line, and a sufficient number of contracts 
have been entered into so as to cover a wide variety of 
conditions. 

There has been considerable misunderstanding of Mr. 
Loring’s views concerning motor truck competition as 
contained in the statement of his plan. He did not com- 
plain so much about motor truck or motor bus competition. 
He rather offered the idea that abandonment of lines 
that had long since lost their earning power for the 
Boston & Maine was now made possible by the existence 
of such motor service. In other words, abandonment in 
the past would have been impossible, because no service 
would have been left at all. Now motor truck or bus 
service was or could be made available to take the place 
of the railway service. 

Unfortunately, in the 1918 reorganization no consider- 
ation was given to obsolescent mileage and since that time 
automobile and truck competition has materially increased. 
But it is distinctly questionable whether the exact relation 
between highway motor service and railway service is as 
yet sufficiently developed to be considered stabilized. 

The solution of the Boston & Maine’s problems and the 
problems of the industrial communities and towns which 
it serves which would arise from the abandonment of any 
considerable part of the Boston & Maine’s mileage should 
take into consideration the advisability or necessity of new 
funds, or assistance in the defraying of operating expenses 
being shouldered by the communities. This idea is not 
new and is in effect on one line in Kansas and one line 
in Rhode Island according to the writer’s information. It 
should be borne in mind that in the construction of rail- 
ways in Massachusetts both state and towns aided, and 
the need for such assistance seems to be just as great 
now although the reasons for it are slightly different. The 
New England Governors Conference report recom- 
mended that the states guarantee the bond interest of the 
New England railroads if necessary, and that operation 
be put in control of a board of trustees appointed by the 
governors of the interested states. It would seem more 
appropriate that the communities on the light lines should 
bear the greater share of the burden although possibly 
the state should join with them. Each case will have to 
be considered by itself. Canals and railways were built 
more or less out of public funds. Water transportation 
today is aided by government funds in maintenance of 
lighthouses and harbor dredging while motor highw*v 
traffic has been largely stimulated and developed by tax«s, 
a larger share of which railways pay. 

The writer believes that the total mileage which can »¢ 
abandoned by the Boston & Maine will not reach tue 
1,000-mile figure suggested in the Loring report. It 's 
more likely to be about 500 miles and to gain permission 
to abandon even this, time and effort will be requi! 
while serious opposition from the public may be expecte'. 
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Past Financial Policy Criticized 
n order to understand correctly the financial condition 
of the Boston & Maine it must be borne in mind that its 
present predicament is not totally the result of factors 
unavoidable in the past. Comparatively little money was 
put back in the property for improvements for many years, 
although the credit of the company was high. No doubt 
the public is hardly aware to what extent the present man- 
agement of the company is handicapped by this fact. It 
is interesting to note that such developments as the build- 
ing of the Billerica shops and the electrification of the 
Hoosac tunnel all seem to have been financed from bor- 
rowed capital; when they might just as well as not have 
been paid for out of earnings instead of the earnings being 
so largely devoted to dividends. A conservative dividend 
policy in the past years would have resulted in entirely 
different conditions today. To be sure this is all water 
which has gone over the dam. 

Still another factor is the method by which many of 
the subsidiary lines of the old Boston & Maine were 
acquired. The writer in an article in the Railway Age 
of March 17, 1923, stated as an instance of this that “The 
Connecticut River Line was paying, and barely earning, 
8 per cent. The Boston & Maine leased it in 1893 for 
10 per cent and allowed a 50 per cent scrip dividend carry- 
ing 5 per cent interest, so that the holder of Connecticut 
River shares formerly getting 8 per cent received 12% 
per cent. Other instances could be cited where lines were 
acquired beyond real values.” 

Passing on to the question of securities and the security 
holders of the company, we must recognize that the fed- 
eral government is the largest holder of the company’s 
bonds, holding $48,000,000 general mortgage bonds. Add 
to this fact the thought that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by virtue of the Transportation Act has the 
final word on abandonment of lines (this power has not 
as yet been tested in the courts but it is clearly defined in 
the law) and the importance of the government’s holdings 
of Boston & Maine securities becomes apparent. Admit- 
tedly we do not want government ownership and opera- 
tion of our railroads but in this case we see a railroad in 
sorry financial condition with the government holding the 
largest share of the bag. 

Present Financial Handicaps 

Under these conditions the action which will be taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission becomes of para- 
mount interest to the other securities holders, for it is 
useless to even consider the practicability of any friendly 
reorganization without the other security holders knowing 
just what the attitude of the government will be. The 
owners of the small issues of underlying bonds need have 
no worries nor surrender their position for the govern- 
ment holding is junior to theirs. But this is not the case 
with the stockholders who under the Loring plan will be 
assessed. The fact that the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford through the Boston Holding Company is the 
largest common stockholder is another important item to 
be considered. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
as yet has given no expression of its attitude towards the 
proposed assessment but it does not seem likely that the 
company can afford to pay out $4,500,000 for merely an 
increasing holding of stock. Needless to say, a refusal 
of the New Haven to meet this assessment would certainly 
not encourage the small stockholders to do so. As the 
bonds are now selling on an 8 per cent basis—this indi- 
cates what terms it will have to pay—it can not now pay 
this from a net operating income of 9 to 10 million dollars, 
so even the bonds may have to be scaled 25 per.cent, and 
this percentage given in income bonds. The property is 
certainly a long ways from being able to sell stock, a fact 
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regrettably spoken of in the New Hampshire Public Serv- 
ice report just issued. 

In conclusion, the rehabilitation of the property lies 
primarily in the divorcement or lessening of charges on 
the unproductive mileage to as great an extent as possible. 
Secondly, it would seem necessary that unprofitable 
leases or guarantees be eliminated. Particularly the 
federal government, as well as the local state governments, 
will be confronted with the probability of having to assist 
in the refinancing of the property, either by the adoption 
of a policy of extreme leniency towards the company or 
by the actual advance of new funds in exchange for new 
securities. The system has never been unified in its 
operation—often because necessary changes required con- 
siderable financial expenditure. Mr. Loring’s report draws 
attention to the necessity of unifying the Boston freight 
terminals and the saving that can be effected by doing 
so. 

An intelligent understanding of all this by the public, 
by the legislatures, and by the security holders is of prime 
importance. Only six years ago the company was re- 
organized and although a conscientious effort was made 
to put it on a stable basis, developments since have shown 
that this reorganization has been, except as to abrogation 
of expensive lease rentals, a failure. Another failure must 
be avoided. 

In 1923, the interest charges were but half earned. In 
1924 the fixed charges were earned with a margin of 
$1,772,000 but when there is a retyrn of good earnings, 
dividends should not be declared immediately as was done 
for a brief period after the former reorganization. 





Passenger Train Entering Ferryboat, Swedish State Railways 









































































The Hearing on the Gooding Bill 


Arguments for and against bill to prevent lower rates to 






meet water competition 


ESTIMONY on behalf of the advocates of the 

Gooding bill, to prohibit railways from reducing 

rates to meet water competition without making 
corresponding reductions in rates to intermediate points, 
was concluded on January 23 except that it was arranged 
that they should have a short period for rebuttal 
atter the presentation of testimony in opposition to the 
bill. This was begun on January 27 and was to continue 
for four days. 

The first witnesses in opposition to the bill were those 
introduced by Joseph H. Beek, executive secretary of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, who said that the prin- 
cipal objection was to the lack of flexibility that would be 
allowed by the bill and that in practical effect it would 
amount to a rigid fourth section bill. J. P. Haynes, traf- 
fic director of the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
chairman of the fourth section committee of the league, 
said the league had been committed against any amend- 
ment of the fourth section since 1907 and that the present 
bill would put the commerce of the country in a strait- 
jacket, localizing markets and hurting consumers by pre- 
venting the free play of competition. Under the bill, he 
said, fourth section relief could not be allowed to meet 
water competition and, while it permits relief for cir- 
cuitous rail routes, it also requires that no relief shall be 
granted until after public hearing and would make all ex- 
isting relief expire after a given date. So many thousand 
applications would then be filed that it would be physically 
impossible for the commission to hold the necessary hear- 
ings and dispose of them for years. 

The bill is not consistent with the provision of the trans- 
portation act which directs the commission to foster both 
rail and water competition, Mr. Haynes said, and he gave 
various illustrations of the way it would disrupt existing 
rate structures in various parts of the country. If the rail 
lines are to be permitted to compete with each other, he 
said, they should be permitted to compete with water 
transportation when it is in the public interest and some 
one must determine under what circumstances. If the 
Gooding bill is approved it will in substance be a form of 
congressional rate-making that will not meet the needs of 
commerce. Many long established routes which time has 
proven to be in the public interest will be closed and the 
commission will be hampered in the performance of other 
duties imposed by Congress. Mr. Haynes was ques- 
tioned at length by members of the committee, some of 
whom seemed to have difficulty in understanding how it 
would do a railroad any good to haul traffic at out-of- 
pocket cost until Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the 
Association of Railway Executives, pointed out that the 
commission has adopted a set of principles applying to 
fourth section applications which require that the lower 
rate to meet water competition must more than cover the 
out of pocket expense. 

W. H. Day, representing the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and the New England Traffic League, opposed the 
Gooding bill in its present form, saying that it would most 
adversely affect the entire country east of Denver by mak- 
ing it impossible for the less circuitous rail and water lines 
to compete. However, he said, the interests he repre- 
sents are not in favor of the fourth section as it now 
stands and if Congress considers it time to re-open the 
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Wasuincoton, D. C. 
subject would like to have it amended to take away from 
the commission power to deprive one section of the ad- 
vantage of its geographical location and give it to another, 
such as by treating the Middle West as if it were located 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and he submitted a form of 
amendment designed to accomplish that purpose. 

E. M. Sweeley, of Twin Falls, Idaho, a former member 
of the Idaho Public Utilities Commission, gave the com- 
mittee a different intermountain viewpoint of the Gooding 
bill than it had received from other representatives of that 
section. He said that most of the farmers and others of 
the state he had talked to, outside of the chambers of 
commerce and board of trade. were paying very little 
attention to the Gooding bill and that those who are in 
favor of it have given little thought to what it really 
means. 

He said he had formerly taken part in the fight 
against fourth section relief but that conditions have now 
changed, the railroads have by additional investment put 
themselves in a position to furnish an adequate car supply 
to handle the products of the state, and unless they are 
able to get what revenue they can from Pacific coast traf- 
fic, even at rates lower than those to intermediate points, 
providing they represent something more than out of 
pocket cost, the entire burden of supporting the investment 
will be thrown on their other traffic. Anything the rail- 
roads can pick up in this way, he said, is a distinct gain to 
the intermountain country. If the time has not yet come, 
and that is a question for the commission to determine, he 
said, it will surely come when the railroads will have a 
certain amount of “transportation by-product” and the 
Gooding bill would prevent the intermountain country 
from obtaining any benefit from that situation by remov- 
ing one factor that ultimately will make possible a reduc- 
tion in rates. 

George MacDonald, manager of a cement plant at Lime. 
Ore., gave a very simple example from his own experience 
of the advantages which may be produced for all con- 
cerned by fourth section relief. The Union Pacific ob- 
tained from the Oregon commission fourth section relief 
permitting it to give his plant a 15-cent rate to Portland, 
Ore., to meet competition of cement from Europe and San 
Francisco which moves in vessels at very low rates, almost 
a ballast basis. On the strength of this relief the plant 
was built, gives employment to a large number of men 
who had been out of employment, fills up some of the 
thousands of empty cars going toward Portland and puts 
money in circulation both through the payroll and through 
its purchases of fuel, etc. The Union Pacific therefore 
gets revenue on 954 cars a year which it would not have 
and although the rate to intermediate points goes as high 
as 24 cents no one is injured because the plant would not 
be there without the fourth section relief. The passage ot 
the Gooding bill, Mr. MacDonald said, would close up the 
plant and virtually confiscate its property. 

Statements opposing the bill were also made by C. X. 
Hillyer, representing northwestern paper mills; Willi 
P. Libby of the Plymouth Cordage Company; Frank \ 
Matson, of the Minnesota commission, also speaking for 
the South Dakota commission; H. F. Davidson of the 
Hood River Traffic Association; Carl Giessow, of the 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, who also presented 
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resolutions from many middle western traffic associations ; 
E. Veasey of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; 
S. Briggs, manager of the American Fruit and Veg- 
etable Shippers’ Association, and R. S. French, of the 
National League of Commission Merchants. 

Representatives of the Pacific coast shippers occupied 
the entire time of the hearing on January 28, basing their 
strong opposition to the Gooding bill on the fact that 
their primary interest is in their eastbound shipments, 
particularly of agricultural products and lumber, which 
move by rail, and that if the railroads are not allowed to 
earn some additional revenue by filling some of their 
westbound empty cars with freight in competition with 
the canal vessels, they fear that the rail rates on traffic not 
competitive with the water will have to be raised. They 
also cited the large number of fourth section departures 
throughout the Pacific coast territory that are made to 
meet the water competition between Pacific coast ports, 
that would be prohibited by the Gooding bill. Several of 
these witnesses said their interest in the net income of 
the carriers has been increased by the law which con- 
templates a net return of 534 per cent and that they want 
the railroads allowed to carry all the traffic they can that 
will contribute in any way to that net. 

Seth Mann, manager of the traffic bureau of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, replied to statements 
that the canal traffic amounts to less than one per cent of 
the traffic of the western roads by showing that, of the 
traffic that is competitive between water and rail, the 
water lines have been taking 49 per cent and that on west- 
bound traffic they have been taking 56.7 per cent. He 
also explained the reason for a different treatment of the 
eastbound and westbound rail traffic by saying that the 
eastbound traffic consists of products of the soil that 
would not move unless the carriers made blanket rates 
that will move it whereas the westbound traffic is largely 
manufactured articles that need only ordinarily reasonable 
rates to find their market. He said the coast cities are not 
asking for fourth section relief eastbound because, on 
account of the expense of refrigeration, the ships carry 
very little of the agricultural products and a large part of 
the traffic moves to the middle west where there is no 
water competition. If the railroads are given an oppor- 
tunity to compete with the water rates, he said, the ships 
will still carry an immense tonnage, and there is no justi- 
fication in law or morals for giving either form of trans- 
portation a monopoly. The practical effect of the bill, 
he said, would be that of an absolute long and short haul 
clause. Mr. Mann said that if the intermountain people 
would understand the situation correctly they would find 
that their interests are the same as those of the Pacific 
coast, but that even if they were right the interests of the 
country as a whole are more important than those of seven 
States. 

R. J. Knott, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, said that he represented mills in the intermoun- 
tain section but that they are opposed to the bill because 
it would prevent the roads from increasing their net 
revenues by getting some traffic for their westbound cars. 
[t would not solve the problem of the intermountain coun- 
try, he said, but would simply transfer the old fight from 
he Interstate Commerce Commission to Congress be- 
ause bills would soon be introduced to restore fourth 
ection relief. 

S. J. Wettrick, attorney for the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, also authorized to speak for many other in- 
erests in the state of Washington, said that it is impossi- 
le to preserve and foster in full vigor both rail and water 
transportation if the hands of the railroads are to be tied. 
\mong the other witnesses were H. N. Proebstel, of the 
\Vest Coast Lumber Association; J. W. McCune of the 
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Taconia Chamber of Commerce, and J. N. Teal of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce. 

None of the witnesses urging the passage of the bill 
advocated a rigid long and short haul clause. Most of 
them said they wanted the railroads to be allowed to meet 
water competition, but they also wanted the water-com- 
petitive rates applied at the intermediate points, taking the 
position that if the roads can afford to make a certain low 
rate for a long haul to meet water competition such a rate 
must be reasonable for the shorter haul to an intermediate 
point. Some of the witnesses, however, objected that the 
railroads make such low rates to meet water competition 
as to throw a burden upon the traffic to intermediate 
points. 

Frank Lyon, counsel for the Luckenbach steamship 
company, said that the commission has interpreted the 
requirement in the latest amendment of the law that the 
lower rate shall be “reasonably compensatory” as meaning 
practically the same as its former criterion of “something 
above out-of pocket cost.” He did not say that the rail- 
roads would carry traffic to the Pacific coast terminals at 
less than cost but he said that no one can say just what 
is the extra cost of handling an additional ton of freight 
and that the railroads if allowed will make rates low 
enough to kill off water competition. Representative 
Winslow asked a number of questions in an effort to as- 
certain whether the steamship lines are complaining be- 
cause they are not making money now and because exist- 
ing investments are being impaired or because of a pros- 
pective injury. Mr. Lyon did not answer specifically but 
said there is no incentive to make additional investments 
under the present uncertainty. If the commission should 
adhere to its policy the situation might be satisfactory, he 
said, but it is constantly making exceptions. 

A. J. McGehee, secretary of the Southern Interior Traf- 
fic League, outlined the history of the efforts of interior 
points in the Mississippi valley to improve their rate sit- 
uation in relation to that of cities enjoying water com- 
petition and said there was no immediate prospect of im- 
provement unless Congress acts to amend the law. He 
said that Commissioner Eastman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been conducting an investigation of 
the southeastern rate structure for two years but that it 
will probably be another year before any results will be 
forthcoming and he referred to the delays caused by “the 
inexpertness of the law and the expertness of the 
lawyers.” Most of the witnesses said that Congress had 
intended that its various amendments of the fourth section 
in the past should have had more effcet than has been 
given to them by the commission in its interpretation of 
what constitutes “special cases.” Mr. McGehee said he 
wanted the railroads allowed to meet water competition ; 
that water transportation itself was not at all popular, but 
that the benefit of the reductions in rates should not be 
confined to the water points. C. W. Hayward, of the 
Meridian (Miss.) Traffic Bureau, urged the passage of 
the Gooding bill particularly to prevent the discriminations. 
which he said would result if the railroads and the govern- 
ment-subsidized Mississippi waterway line were allowed 
to make lower rates to points on the river than to inter- 
mediate points. 

J. F. Shaughnessey, chairman of the Nevada railroad 
commission, said that an absolute long and short haul bill 
would result in great disruption of rates and of business. 
but that he doubted if the Gooding bill would, because, 
he said, the practical equivalent of the bill has been in 
effect now for seven years, without serious results, and 
during that period the intermountain country has devel- 
oped somewhat while the Pacific coast cities have grown 
enormously. He took the position that the Gooding bilf 
is a very conservative one, saying it goes only half as far 
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as most of the proposals which those now urging it have 
fought for when amendments of the fourth section have 
been under consideration in the past. This legislation is 
asked, he said, in order to give the intermountain country 
feeling of security and stability so that it may attract capi- 
tal and population to develop its resources. If it is not 
passed, he said, the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
probably allow some reductions in rates to the coast, 
although no one knows what it will do. He thought the 
commission ought to be glad to be rid of the whole prob- 
lem. Mr. Shaughnessey said that if fourth section relief 
is allowed the Pacific coast will have the advantage of two 
systems of transportation against only one for the inter- 
mountain cities and can buy goods in the east to be shipped 
back into the intermountain territory. If it is not allowed, 
he said the water lines will probably advance their rates 
somewhat so that the railroads will always have an oppor- 
tunity to share the business. 

Other witnesses were Representative Sinclair of North 
Dakota, who filed a statement on behalf of the state com- 
mission; Roland Johnson, traffic manager of the Phoenix 
‘Chamber of Commerce; O. C. Garlington of Missoula, 
Mont., J. S. Early of the Utah Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; C. S. Brown, of the Arizona State Farm Bureau 
Federation; Leonard Way, of the Idaho commission; 
Amos A. Betts of the Arizona commission; and Hugh 
H. Williams of the New Mexico commission. 


Anchoring Bumping 
Posts in a New Way 


BUMPING post for the stub ends of tracks has 

been developed and placed on the market which, 

while resembling existing types of rigid bumping 
posts in appearance, presents a distinctive form of anchor- 
ing to the track. Instead of bolting the tension members 
directly to the rail the anchoring is accomplished by using 
tension legs with U-shaped ends which are passed com- 
pletely under the rail and up on the outside where the 
end is held in position by a pin passed through it. The 
bearing of each of these legs is carried by a shoe which 
is bolted to the rail and spiked to the supporting ties. A 
flange on the under side of each of these shoes which 
bears against the side of the adjacent tie and tie anchor 
with a lug on the upper face of each 
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shoe and spiked to the four ties ahead of the bumping po 
complete the system of anchoring the tension member 
In the case of the back legs the anchorage is accon 
plished by using steel posts which seat against shoes whic 
are bolted to the rail. These shoes are also being pri 
vided with flanges which fit against the face of the ad 
jacent tie and with tie anchor bars which extend over th 
three ties ahead. This form of anchorage thus brings 
eight ties into play and is based on the theory that for tl 
best results the bumping post should be connected with the 





A Front View of the Hayes Bumping Post 


ties rather than with the rails of the track, owing to the 
movable condition of the latter. 

The compression members fit the compression shoe and 
the seat in the head in such a way that while bolted at each 
end the bolts do not carry the compression. The tension 
members are rectangular bars which are not only curved 
at the lower ends, as described, but also at the upper ends 
in order to go completely through the head. A large pin 
below the bumping head holds the tension members in 
place. As an additional precaution the two compression 
joints are connected together by a tie rod at the lower 
ends to keep them from spreading under the shock of an 
oncoming car. The device is the product of the Hayes 
Track Appliance Company, Richmond, Ind., which has 
designed the post to fit any rail from 56 Ib. to 130 Ib. 

















Wahash Double-Sheathed Automobile Car. Built by Western Steel Car & Foundry Company 
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The car shops of the New York Central at East Buffalo, 
\. Y., are to be operated by the company beginning March 1. 
Since November, 1921, these shops have been operated by the 
Conners Car Company. 


The Safety Section of the American Railway Association 
will hold its fifth annual meeting at the Morrison Hotel, 
Clark and Madison streets, Chicago, on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 28, 29 and 30. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is expanding its safety 
organization through the appointment of additional safety 
supervisors on all parts of the system, particularly the Gulf 
and Coast lines. The new organization is being established 
by Isaiah Hale, safety superintendent of the Santa Fe System. 


The bandit who robbed the mail car of a Long Island rail- 
road train on January 13 was captured three days later, and 
has been tried and sentenced to 25 years’ imprisonment. He 
is James J. Cadoo, 23 years old, married, an automobile sales- 
man who lived near the scene of the robbery. He had had 
experience as a mail clerk. 


The four special trains carrying guests of the Seaboard Air 
Line to the celebration of the opening of that Company’s new 
line to West Palm Beach, Fla., were delayed by floods in 
Georgia and arrived at Sebring, Fla., on Sunday, January 25, 
about 24 hours late. The ceremonies were carried out on 
Sunday afternoon in front of the Kenilworth Inn at Sebring. 


The shares of stock in the New York Central Railroad re- 
cently offered by the company for sale to employees, to be 
paid for on the installment plan, were quickly subscribed for, 
the total number of subscriptions to January 23 being 35,000 
shares. Not more than 20 shares were allotted to any one 
employee. The price, $110 a share, is to be paid in 21 monthly 
installments. 


“Crates for oil cook stoves” is the subject of circular No. 17 
which has been issued by Col. B. W. Dunn, chief engineer of 
the Freight Container Bureau, A. R. R., No. 30 Vesey street, 
New York City. It contains suggestions based on elaborate 
studies, for the standardization of these crates. The Bureau 
has, during the past three years, made 17 studies of this kind 
including those on boxes for boots and shoes, cans for eggs, 
crates for furniture and many other things. 


The cross-word puzzle is no longer a joke or mere amuse- 
ment on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Besides encouraging 
passengers by furnishing them with dictionaries, the railroad, 
through the Pennsylvania News, has now offered prizes, two, 
of $10 each, to be awarded each month for the best puzzle 
presented by an employee or a member of an employee’s 
family; and also a small prize for the first employee who 
solves a puzzle after it is published. Specifications are given 
for different puzzles, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, which must con- 
tain words that will help to advertise the railroad. 


Railway Advertising Agents 


The railway advertising agents at their annual meeting held in 
hicago on January 23, chose L. P. Green, advertising manager of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, as president. Vice- 
residents elected were: J. Murray Gibbon, general publicity agent 
i the Canadian Pacific, at Montreal, Que.; W. H. Simpson, assist- 
nt general passenger agent, in charge of advertising, of the 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Chicago; George Stohlman, 
1 charge of advertising of the Missouri Pacific, at St. Louis, 
\lo.; Roy B. Gray, advertising manager of the Union Pacific, 
t Omaha, Nebr.; and H. L. Weir, advertising manager of the 
ennsylvania, at Philadelphia, Pa. E. A. Abbott, of Poole 
rothers, Chicago, was elected secretary. 
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54 Years of Service 


Ten employees of the Reading Company have just been added 
to its pension list, according to the January issue of “Faithful 
Service,” a publication devoted to the interests of the men on the 
Company’s Roll of Honor: William Fry, an employee on the 
Reading Division, holds the record for length of service among 
the men just pensioned. He was in the employ of the company 
for 54 years 8 months. His pension became effective December 
1, 1924. 


A. R. A. Booklet on Recent 
Legislation by State Legislatures 


Bills Introduced and Laws Enacted Relating to Railway Opera- 
tion, is the title of a 68-page pamphlet which has been issued by 
the American Railway Association, New York and Chicago. It 
is a review of the work of the 11 state legislatures which were in 
session in the year 1924. These notes, including full reprints of 
the more important laws, are arranged primarily according to 
subject and secondarily in the order of states, alphabetically. Bills 
which became laws are included with the others, but have catch 
words in the margin by which they can be readily picked out. 
Copies of this pamphlet may be had from Secretary H. J. Forster, 
at fifty cents each, 


Yale University Offers Strathcona 
Fellowships in Transportation 


The graduate school of Yale University offers annually five 
Strathcona memorial fellowships in transportation of $1,000 each 
to qualified students in this field who wish to make further studies. 
All phases of railway, highway, water and air transportation are 
included. The holder of a fellowship must be a man who has 
obtained his first degree from an institution of high standing. 
According to the will of Lord Strathcona preference is given to 
persons or sons of persons who have been for at least two years 
connected in some manner with the railways of the Northwest. 
Application blanks may be obtained from the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


C. N. R. Conducts Correspondence Course in Agri- 
culture for Britons Who Plan to Come to Canada 


An improvement in the type of immigrant to come to Canada 
this spring from the British Isles is hoped for as a result of a 
new scheme adopted by W. J. Black, European manager of the 
colonization department of the Canadian National. During the 
past month Mr. Black and his assistant have developed a 
correspondence course in Canadian agriculture with over 500 
prospective immigrants as students. A small fee, returnable when 
transportation has been purchased, is charged in order to keep 
out those who are not bona fide seekers of new homes, The 
lectures are not expected to make farmers out of the newcomers 
but simply to acquaint them with Canadian conditions and farm- 


ing methods that have proved the most successful in the Dominion, 


Southern Pacific Lines Offer Safety Prizes 


Foremen of the maintenance of way, mechanical, stores and 
station service departments of the Southern Pacific, Texas and 
Louisiana lines, are eligible for prizes of $15 each, to be paid 
shortly after December 31, 1925, if they can complete the year 
without a single reportable accident in their gangs. The $15 prize 
is the minimum and applies to foremen in charge of gangs work- 
ing 20,000 man-hours or less during the year. The prize is in- 
creased at the rate of $15 for each 40,000 additional man-hours 
worked without reportable accidents up to a maximum prize of 
$105, except that, regardless of the size of the gang, foremen 
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having three or more reportable accidents are not eligible for any 
prize. This competition is open to all foremen of the maintenance, 
mechanical and stores departments whose gangs work more than 
10,000 man-hours during the year, and foremen of warehouse and 
transfer gangs working 20,000 or more man-hours during the year. 


Rock Island Teaches Citizenship 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific on January 5 inaugurated 
classes in citizenship for 150 aliens at its yards at 47th street near 
Wentworth avenue, Chicago \ shortage of space for classrooms 
resulted in the use of coaches for this purpose. Two cars were 

















Car Used as Class Room 


installed in the yards, completely equipped with blackboards and 
desks. Teachers were secured from the Chicago Board of 
Education 

Four classes meet weekly, two of which assemble in the coaches 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and the remaining two on 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons. Pupils who complete the 














One of the Four Classes in Session 


course will be given diplomas by the Bureau of Naturalization and 
those who have already taken out their first papers will be given 
an examination to decide whether they can qualify as citizens of 
the United States. Class pins are presented by the Chicago Com- 
merce Association 


R. F. & P. Again Petitions for More Time 
on Train Control Installation 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, one of the 
four roads to which the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused an extension of time beyond January 1 in which to com- 
plete the installation of automatic train control, has filed a peti- 
tion with the commission for a rehearing. The petition says 
the road is a “bridge line” transferring the passenger and 
freight trains of six large roads and that therefore it is especially 
important that it have the best device obtainable. After the 
commission had authorized preliminary tests of 20-mile sections 
the company had contracted with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company on August 11 for an installation between Richmond 
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and Doswell, Va., 20 miles, and expects to be in a position t 
request a preliminary inspection by the commission some time i: 


* March. 


Canadian National Moves Terminal and 
Provides Houses for Employees in New Location 
The Grand Trunk Pacific prior to the formation of the Canadia: 
National and a division terminal at Jasper, Alberta, headquarter 


f Jasper National Park, while the Canadian Northern had a 
terminal at Lucerne, B. C. The operation of the two terminals, 


. only 22 miles apart, was neither economical nor feasible, when 








Typical House Built by C. N. R. for Employee at Jasper 


the lines were amalgamated, so it was decided to move the termi- 
nal facilities from Lucerne to Jasper. Further steps towards 
complete co-ordination brought about the decision to lift the steel 
from the Canadian Northern line for a distance of eighteen miles 
and relay the steel on the Grand Trunk Pacific grade (the steel 
on this line having been removed during the war), which offered 
the advantage of lower grade with consequent higher haulage 
possibilities for westbound trains, 

Lucerne, the terminal on the old Canadian Northern right-of- 
way, then found itself off the railway line altogether, while 














A Stucco Type 


Lucerne on the north side of the lake and half a mile distant, was 
on the main line of the Canadian National, with half a mile ot 
lake between the station and the town. 

Removal of the terminal facilities entailed removal of some two 
hundred persons, who constituted the population. Moreover the 
question arose not only of finding housing for employees at Jasper, 
where houses were not available in any numbers, but also of 
indemnifying them in some way for being compelled to give up 
the homes they had built at Lucerne. The net result is an in- 
crease of over 200 in the population of Jasper, the present termi- 
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er buildings at Lucerne, B. 
mountain summer resort whenever there may be “resorters.” 
ighty-three houses owned and occupied by railway employees 
re vacated with the removal from Lucerne and the company 
| endeavor to sell them for its employees. In Jasper a number 
houses were built by the company which have been sold or 
rented to employees, and encouragement is also given to those 
railway men who decide to build houses for themselves at Jasper. 
Being under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of the National 
Park, the town of Jasper is laid out on the lines of a model city. 
The government owns all the land in the townsite, but leases 
building lots to prospective builders for a term of 42 years, re- 
newable at the end of that period. Houses are required to come 
within certain restrictions as to style and value, with the result 
that Jasper promises to become a model town. 


Chicago Friday Forum Addressed by Samuel Vauclain 


Samuel Vauclain, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
discussed the subject of “Optimism” at the session of the Friday 
Forum of Chicago on January 23. The Friday Forum is a weekly 
meeting of young business men interested in the science of business 
building, conducted under the auspices of the Central Department, 
Y. M.C. A. Mr. Vauclain’s address, which was broadcast by the 
Daily News radio station (WMAQ) was an inspiration to the 
large number of representative business men and railroad officers 
who attended the Forum. Briefly, the address was an appeal for 
true optimism, based first on the personal confidence of each man 
in himself and second, confidence in his fellow workers, his organi- 
zation and his business superiors. Mr. Vauclain said in effect that 
disappointments must be expected; that they simply present 
obstacles to be overcome; that the desired goal, once set, must be 
reached regardless of the cost; this can be computed and taken 
care of later. 


Reduction in Grade Crossing Accidents 


Due to the joint intensive safety campaign conducted by the 
railroads to reduce the number of grade crossing accidents, 131 
fewer persons lost their lives during the period from June 1, 1924, 
when the campaign started, to October 1, than during the corre- 
sponding period last year, although there was an increase of 
approximately 20 per cent in the number of automobiles in use, 
says a statement issued by the American Railway Association. 

The total number of fatalities due to grade crossing accidents 
during the four months period was 738, as compared with 869 
during the corresponding period in 1923, or a decrease of 15 per 
cent. Persons injured during that period in 1924 totaled 2,191 
compared with 2,173 in 1923. From January 1, .1924, to October 1, 
1,537 persons lost their lives in grade crossing accidents, a de- 
crease of 76 or 4.7 per cent, as compared with the corresponding 
period the preceding year. Persons injured totaled 4,547, com- 
pared with 4,472 during the first nine months in 1923. 


Fear British Privy Council Has Injured 
Industrial Peace in Canada by Lemieux Decision 


\ serious blow to what has proved an increasingly efficient 
means of adjusting disputes between capital and labor in Canada 
was dealt last week when the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council in London, Eng.; ruled that the Lemieux Act, which 
provides for the establishment of Federal Boards of Conciliation 
was ultra vires of the British North America Act and in- 
fringed upon the rights of the various provinces in the safe- 
guarding of property and civil rights. 

Tom Moore, president of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada and the representative of labor on the board of directors 
f the Canadian National Railways, in a statement made public 

Ottawa following the announcement of the decision in London 
said in part: 

“If it means the abolition of the act, the public generally and the 
mployers of Canada will be the greatest sufferers. It will set 
1e clock back for at least a decade so far as the adjustment 
f industrial disputes is concerned by forcing labor to the position 
f relying on its own numerical and financial strength to secure 
ust treatment and betterment of conditions instead of being 
ble to rely on the justice of its claims and the force of its 
irguments. 


_ and a ready-made village of between 80 and 100 houses and 
C., all ready to blossom forth as 
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“Labor stands for voluntary arbitration and found in the 
Industrial Disputes Act a good medium for giving effect to this 
policy. Provincial legislation could not effectively substitute for 
federal legislation of this nature and there is every reason to 
doubt whether such legislation would be passed by the various 
provinces,” 

It is held in Federal circles at Ottawa that in purely Dominion 
works of a national character, such as the railways and steam- 
ship lines, it will be possible to legislate federally so as to pro- 
vide machinery to adjust any wage or other disputes that may 
arise, by simply amending the Railway Act of Canada and the 
Trade and Navigation Act. In 1922 a Board of Conciliation 
was named to deal with the big railway shopmen’s dispute with 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. At one stage 
both parties to the dispute threatened to withdraw from the 
Board, but when it was intimated that if this were done the 
Conciliation Act would be enacted as part of the Railway Act, 
thus removing any doubt as to jurisdiction, the hearing continued 
and the Board's finding was accepted by the men almost 
unanimously. 


Proposed Legislation 


Nine bills relating to railroads have already been introduced in 
the 1925 Legislature of Colorado. House bill No. 161 forbids the 
running of locomotives backwards; No. 168 establishes a minimum 
number of men for crews of all trains; bill No. 198 provides that 
railway flagmen must speak and write English; bill No. 261 
requires automobile drivers to stop before passing over grade cross- 
ings and bill No. 288 limits the number of cars in freight and 
passenger trains. Senate bill No. 161 provides that the cost in- 
curred in putting out fires on right-of-way when done by others 
than employees of the railroad be assumed by the railroad; bill 
No. 134 abolishes the State Utilities Commission and transfers its 
duties to the attorney general; bill No. 194 provides that taxing 
authorities shall keep a record of assessed valuation of public 
utilities, and that assessments shall be open to the public, and bill 
No. 235 requires auto drivers to stop, look and listen at railroad 
crossings, 


Thornton Denies C. N. R. Plans 
To Dispose of Lines in U. S. 


Rumors repeated in papers in Canada and the United States 
during the past month regarding the intention of the Canadian 
National Railways to dispose of its lines in the United States 
were answered last week by Sir Henry Thornton, the president, 
in the following brief statement: “Rumors have been current 
from time to time that the Canadian National Railways intend 
to dispose of their mileage in the United States and that various 
forms of pressure are being applied to bring this about. All such 
rumors are totally without foundation. The relation of the 
Canadian National system as a railway with the railways of the 
United States and the authorities in that country are most friend- 
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Two-Color Placard in Cars of Interborough Rapid Transit, New York 
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ly and agreeable. Should any disposition of lines in the United 
States come about in the future it would be an amicable arrange- 
ment satisfactory to all.” 

While the last annual report of the C. N. R. shows deficits 
on the New England lines of that enterprise and also on the 
Grand Trunk Western, the latter is a very lucrative feeder of the 
Canadian lines and the Central Vermont and the Portland lines 
have still to be retained to enable completion of the haul to the 
Atlantic seaboard of traffic secured in the Middle West. 


Report on Defective Locomotives 

The Bureau of Locomotive Inspection during December, 1924, 
inspected 4,366 locomotives, of which 1,960 or 43 per cent, were 
found defective and 254 were ordered out of service, according 
to the monthly report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to Congress on the condition of railroad equipment. During the 
last six months of 1924 the bureau inspected 31,446 locomotives, 
of which 14,617 or 46 per cent were found defective and 1,722 
were ordered out of service. In the corresponding six months of 
1923, 32,453 locomotives were inspected, of which 18,266 or 56 
per cent were found defective and 2,832 were ordered out of 
service, and during the first six months of 1924 the number in- 
spected was 34,964, of which 17,832 were found defective and 
2,932 were ordered out of service. 

During December the Bureau of Safety inspected 61,837 freight 
cars, of which 2,025 were found defective, and 1,108 passenger 
cars, of which 13 were found defective. Twenty-two cases in- 
volving 48 violations of the safety appliance acts were trans- 
mitted to various United States attorneys for prosecution. 


Railroad Publicity for the Eclipse 

Things You Ought to Know, as the series of leaflets issued 
by the New Haven from time to time for the education and 
edification of passengers is designated, devotes its latest issue to 
Eclipses. The ieaflet contains an extended description of what 
eclipses are, how they are predicted, and how to observe them. 

The New Haven ran _ special trains last Saturday for 
those who went to see the eclipse in the zone of totality 
which spread across Connecticut and southern Rhode Island. 
One of these specials left Boston, Mass., at 5:30 a. m, and 
ran to Westerly, R. I. Several parties were organized 
by clubs or schools, and so great was the sale of tickets 
that, according to latest reports, four sections of the train were 
required. The people of Westerly made plans for the 
proper reception of their guests. Additional sleeping cars were 
added between Boston and New Haven Friday night; New 
Haven was in the center of the zone of totality. 

Arrangements for additional special trains were made to carry 
to points in the zone of totality students from Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Smith College, Holyoke; Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Amherst College, and the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege at Amherst, Mass. 

The Central of New Jersey announced early last week that 
it would run a ferryboat from its ferry terminal at Communipaw, 
N. J., up the North river to Spuyten Duyvil, which is in the zone 
of totality. The Erie also ran several extra trains. 


Canadian Progressives Want Statutory Maximum 
Rate and Completion of Hudson Bay Railway 
With the rapid approach of the opening of the Canadian 
Parliament some jockeying for position on the legislative pro- 
gram of the session is evident among the members, especially the 
Western Progressives. At a meeting in his own constituency in 
Manitoba last week Robert Forke, leader of the federal Pro- 
gressives, announced that in the coming session the great fight 
of his party will be for a statutory enactment on the question 
of freight rates arising out of the suspension and restoration, 
since the last session, of the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement. His 
party would not be influenced by what decisions would be made 
by the Supreme Court of Canada or the Dominion Railway Board. 
There would also be a renewed fight for federal completion of 
the Hudson Bay Railway. He held that it was up to the Dominion 
to do this work, instead of the provinces, as it was as much a 
federal affair as the Welland Canal or the new railway bridge 
to be built at Montreal. 
Premier John Bracken of Manitoba expressed similar sentiments 
last week in a statement made to the Manitoba Legislature. 
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he declared. “When Nova Scotia builds its own harbors, Ontari 
the Welland canal, and British Columbia carries out its own harbo: 
improvements then will I advocate the Western Provinces buildin 
the Hudson Bay line.” 


Port of New York Authority 


The Port of New York Authority sent its annual report to the 
Governor of New York on January 26. The most prominent sub- 
ject considered in the report is a plan, which has been partly 
worked out, for the establishment in the lower part of Manhattan 
of a number of district union freight stations, with a scheme for 
bringing all freight in less than carloads by automobile truck from 
the railroad termini on the west side of the Hudson river; and the 
plan would, of course, include the use of the same trucks for out- 
bound freight. A feature of this plan would be the construction 
of these freight stations in the form of high buildings, suitable for 
warehouses or factories, which would help to pay the cost of 
maintenance. 

Officers of the trunk line railroads have co-operated with the 
Port Authority in studies looking to the construction of a new belt 
railroad around the New Jersey terminals, and also in studies to 
unify the harbor transport fleets. The 1,700 tugs and barges of 
these fleets deliver freight at 70 or more docks within the New 
York lighterage limits, besides at scores of less important landing 
places, and the Port Authority is making a study to determine the 
cost of this elaborate service.” 


Supplemental Report on Derailment 
at Ashland, on Norfolk & Western 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a report of its 
supplemental investigation of the derailment of a freight train on 
the Norfolk & Western, near Ashland, W. Va., on April 22 (re- 
ported in the Railway Age of October 25, 1924) in which three 
persons were killed. This train of loaded coal cars became uncon- 
trollable on a steep grade immediately after leaving the coal mine 
where it was made up, and was thrown off the track while moving 
at high speed on a curve of 16 degrees. Failure to have the air 
brakes in proper working condition was reported as the cause, and 
it was found that the train crews on this coal branch did not make 
regular inspections. 

The supplemental report says that while employees and subordi- 
nate officials were called to account and were ordered to comply 
with the rules more carefully; and 13 lectures had been given by 
the general air brake inspector between May 1 and June 4, careless 
practice is found to be still observable. The trainmen on this coal 
branch have no aid from car inspectors and have to look after the 
air brakes themselves. The main conclusion of the inspector is 
that the officials “have not been successful in obtaining strict 
adherence to the rules; * * * The necessity of knowing that 
the air brake system is in proper working order is too obvious to 
require comment.” * * * 


Hudson Bay Railway “Port” Damaged by Storm 

What is likely to prove a severe blow to Western Canadian agita- 
tion fer completion of the Hudson Bay Railway was dealt early 
this week with receipt of official news by the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals at Ottawa that damage to the amount of $500,000 
had been done recently to the terminal of that railway at Port 
Nelson, on Hudson Bay, by an Arctic gale. For 24 hours a 52-mile 
wind, accompanied by heavy snow and fog, washed away buildings, 
snapped the cables of the heavier equipment and two clamshell 
dredges, two derrick scows, three dump scows and a number of 
other small craft were scattered over the estuary of the Nelson 
river and along the coast line. - The tide during the day rose to 
nearly 25 feet, which was more than 8 feet above the normal high 
water level of spring tides and four feet above any water leve! 
which has been recorded since 1912. It is hoped that considerable 
salvage work can be done when the weather moderates, but there 
will still be a heavy financial loss, especially as there was little 
or no insurance on the property. 

Progressive members of Parliament from Western Canada who 
have been urging in Parliament during the last three sessions the 
feasibility of the Hudson Bay route for the transport of grain and 
who have minimized the natural obstacles in the way of safe navi- 
gation will have this lesson of what havoc can be wrought to 
terminal facilities by a winter storm. 





Completion of the Hudson Bay Railway was not a provincial duty, 
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fhe Cincinnati (Ohio) Traffic Club will hold its annual dinner 
and election of officers on Monday evening, February 2. 

fravel to Florida over the Illinois Central this year has been 
so great that it has been necessary to operate the Floridan in two 
sections. Present bookings indicate that additional sections will 
be required until the middle of February. 

[The Union Pacific and the Chicago.& North Western on January 
1 inaugurated on the San Francisco Overland Limited and the 
Los Angeles Limited a service of negro maids for hair-dressing 
and manicuring for the convenience of women passengers, 


The House of Representatives on January 6 adopted a provision 
in a deficiency appropriation bill for an appropriation of $3,000,000 
for the purchase of capital stock of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, for the purpose of enabling it to acquire new equipment. 


The Denver & Salt Lake has notified the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Colorado that between January 15 and May 15 it will 
operate tri-weekly passenger service between Denver, Colo., and 
Craig, instead of two trains daily because of snow blockades on 
Corona hill. 


Che Baltimore & Ohio has joined the Western Maryland 
and Pennsylvania in declaring an embargo on grain for Balti- 
more. Approximately 11,500,000 bushels of grain are in the 
Baltimore elevators. The Baltimore & Ohio was the third 
road to declare an embargo. 


An application for a 20 per cent increase in rates for suburban 
passenger traffic has been filed with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission by the Iilinois Central, the Chicago & North Western and 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. The new rates asked for apply 
to all suburban service in. Chicago. 


The Northern Pacific has established a general agency at 
Shanghai, China, for the purpose of promoting the development of 
the resources of China and Siberia and the increase in Oriental 
trade through Pacific coast ports. 


The Canadian National announces that to accommodate pas- 
senger traffic to Alaska during the coming summer, steamers will 
be run weekly, beginning June 22, from Vancouver and Prince 
Rupert to Skagway. The oil-burning ships Prince George and 
Prince Rupert will be used in this service. 


The development service of the Southern Railway reports, for 
the year 1924, 132 new industries established along the line of the 
road, 28 under construction at the end of the year, and over 80 en- 
largements during the year of existing industries. New installa- 
tions in textile mills aggregated 172,473 spindles, 4,307 looms, and 
1,380 knitting machines. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held its annual meeting on January 
15 at which time it was addressed by R. E. M. Cowie, president 
of the Americari Railway Express Company, Mayor William E. 
Dever of Chicago, and Strickland Gilliland of Baltimore, Md. 
Railroad executives, including the presidents of 11 carriers and 7 
presidents of industries of Chicago, attended the dinner. 


The Senate on January 20 passed the bill which had previously 
been passed by the House, H. R. 4,168, to amend the law relating 
to the breaking of seals of railroad freight cars and the pilfering 
of freight, in a manner intended to facilitate the obtaining of evi- 
lence as to the interstate character of the goods alleged to have 
been stolen, so as to bring cases under the federal law. 


Officers elected at the annual convention of the Passenger Ticket 
nd Freight Agents’ Association of Texas on January 17 were: 
resident, F. L. Sheeks of the Southern Pacific at Beaumont, 
fex.; first vice-president, R. J. Shefton of the Chicago Great 
Western, Dallas, Tex.; second vice-president, C. D. Whitworth 
f the Missouri Pacific at Dallas; and secretary, L. B. Shepherd of 
the Missouri Pacific at Dallas. 
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Proposed increases in freight rates on all classes of commodities 
in the Western Trunk Line territory have been suspended until 
May 31, 1925, by an order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The new rates were to become effective January 31 and at 
a meeting of shippers on January 9 in Chicago a protest was made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and a petition for sus- 
pension and further examination of the rates was asked, which 
petition has been granted. 


All roads operating suburban service out of Chicago are con- 
templating applying to the Illinois Commerce Commission for a 20 
per cent increase in suburban fares. As a preliminary step, the 
Illinois Central and the Chicago & North Western have appealed 
to their patrons through advertisements in daily papers which 
show the deficits accruing from this class of service over a period 
of years and the amount of increase necessary to make the 
business profitable. 


The Northern Pacific will give special rates to home seekers 
during 11 months in 1925 instead of 9 months as prevailed in 1924. 
The rates of one fare plus $2 will be sold from St. Paul, Minn., 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior, Wis., and points east and south of 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., to various points on the Northern 
Pacific in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, eastern 
Washington and central Oregon, on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month from February to December inclusive. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has established a com- 
mittee on industrial development which will have charge of all 
matters affecting the location and development of industries along 
its lines. The committee is made up as follows: A. P. Russell, 
vice-president, Boston, Mass., chairman; E. L. Taylor, contract 
agent, New Haven, Conn., secretary; J. A. Beahan, assistant 
general freight agent, New Haven; A. A. Maxwell, commissioner 
of real estate, New Haven, and W. T. Dorrance, designing 
engineer, New Haven. 


One hundred and sixty-seven real estate transfers or other 
business transactions leading to the cstablishment of new in- 
dustries, at points on the Boston & Maine, is the record of 
the industrial department of that road during the year 1924, 
as shown in a report recently issued. The most important of 
these new enterprises is an assembly plant of the Ford Motor 
Company which is to be built at East Somerville, Mass., to 
employ 2,500 persons and to turn out 500 automobiles a day. 
The railroad company’s industrial department calls 1924 its 
most successful year. A large number of parcels of ground 
belonging to the railroad but not needed have been sold, and 
buyers were found for many privately owned properties. 
From one group of new industries, the railroad received dur- 
ing the year 12,100 car loads of freight. 


A proposed increase in class freight rates between points in 
southern Missouri and Kansas City and St. Louis was 
suspended for a period of six months in an order issued by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission in order to enable the 
commission to complete its investigation of the reasonableness 
of the rates proposed. The order extends the suspension of 
the increase to July 28. Roads affected in the order are the 
Kansas City Southern, the Missouri & North Arkansas, the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis- 
Southwestern, the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Mississippi 
River & Bonne Terre. 


The United States Senate on January 26 adopted a resolution 
submitted by Senator Copeland of New York directing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to furnish the Senate information 
regarding changes in the classification of canned fish, fruits, meats, 
preserves, etc., said to be proposed by the railroads and published 
in Supplement No, 33 to Consolidated Freight Classification No. 3. 
The resolution called for a statement comparing the existing and 
the proposed classifications, the percentages of increase in rates 
which the changes would mean, and a statement as to the neces- 
sity, if any, for increases at this time; but before passing it the 
Senate omitted the latter clause. 


The Union Pacific is now developing an industrial district, to 
be known as the Fairfax Industrial District, comprising 1,282 acres 
of land, located at the bend of the Missouri river adjoining the 
easterly city limits of Kansas City, Kans. The district is located 
2% miles from the business center of Kansas City, Mo., and one 
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mile from the business center of Kansas City, Kans. When the 
enterprise is completed 30 miles of railroad track and 25 miles of 
streets will have been constructed and this work is now being 
pushed forward as the land is being taken up by industries. A 
heavy freight traffic is expected when the district is well taken up 
by manufacturing establishments. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern will establish a series of five tours 
each week from Chicago and St. Louis to Rocky Mountain, 
Yellowstone and Glacier National parks during the coming 
summer. The Colorado-Yellowstone tour includes Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, the Garden of the Gods, 
Williams Canyon, the Cave of the Winds, South Cheyenne Canyon, 
Seven Falls, Rocky Mountain National Park and Yellowstone 
National Park. 


The movement of passengers in and out of the North Station, 
Boston, on the Boston & Maine in 1924, 12 months, was 27,717,242, 
as compared with 30,604,045 in 1923, a decrease of 2,886,803. The 
North Station has claimed the largest number of passengers served 
by a single railroad through a single station, a distinction now 
endangered. The falling off extends to passenger travel over the 
entire Boston & Maine system. The system totals for the same 
period in 1923 were 42,422,500 pay riders. The loss in revenue 
passengers for eleven months was 6,003,682 passengers. The prob- 
able causes included diversion of riders by private automobiles and 
motor buses, and industrial depression. 


Freight claims charged to loss and damage for the first 10 
months of 1924 amounted to $41,109,842 as compared with $40,- 
610,204 for the same period in 1923, an increase of 1.2 per cent. 
For July, August, September and October, 1924, the average 
amount charged to the account was $3,635,983 per month, while 
for the last two months of 1923 the amount charged to the account 
average $4,515,086. For a period of 20 years the loss and damage 
account has moved in cycles of a four-year increase and a two- 
year decrease, the year 1922 being the last period of the two-year 
decrease. Complete figures for 1924 are not available at the 
present time but those which are show a tendency to decrease in 
1924. The occurrence of such a decrease will be the first time 
during the period of the past twenty years that the cycle has been 
broken. 


Ticket Scalping Decreases 


The efforts of the Railway Ticket Protective Bureau to reduce 
ticket scalping have proved successful in that the co-operation 
received by city executives and organizations has resulted in fewer 
arrests and confiscation of tickets. In New York the bureau in- 
vestigated the scalping of Pacific coast summer tourist tickets by 
steamship agents and so-called tourist bureaus and filed complaints 
in court against three parties under an amendment of the Public 
Service Commission law of New York state. As a result, one 
of the parties was held for trial by Special Sessions and the other 
two parties pleaded guilty. 

In Chicago a ticket scalper was apprehended in October and was 
forced by the court through prosecution for violation of federal 
court injunctions to discontinue the practice. In Portland, Ore., 
the bureau’s representative secured evidence involving porters of 
three hotels. The evidence was submitted to the Hotel Men’s 
Association and prompt disciplinary action was taken by the man- 
agements of the hotels at which these porters were employed. The 
Hotel Men’s Association issued printed warnings to all hotel em- 
ployees, warning them of discharge from service on evidence of 
their being involved in ticket scalping. 

The co-operation of the Denver & Rio Grande Western in send- 
ing warning letters to persons advertising the sale of tickets or 
desiring to purchase the same in Denver papers, has resulted in 
the elimination of a great many advertisements of this character. 
In previous years the number of ticket scalping advertisements 
that appeared in a single Sunday issue frequently totaled nearly 
200, while from June 15 to October 31, 1924, a period of 20 weeks, 
during which warning letters were sent out, only 511 letters were 
sent in answer to advertisements, 

Reports of train inspection work on Pacific coast carriers fol- 
lowing the close of the summer excursion period, show that 1,209 
tickets were confiscated on three lines. The number of one-way 
tickets purchased by those from whom tickets were lifted totaled 


668: value, $64,250. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Commission Suspends Western Trunk Line Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on January 23 suspended 
from January 31 and later dates until May 31 the operation of 
rates as published in tariffs issued by E. B. Boyd and B. T. 
Jones and various carriers which proposed to readjust the class 
rates applicable between stations in Illinois, Indiana, etc., on the 
one hand, and stations in Minnesota and Wisconsin and related 
points on the other hand. The tariffs also included certain com- 
modity rates between the same points which are made with relation 
to the class rates. The proposed changes purport to be filed, the 
commission’s notice stated, with its decision in Docket No. 11388, 
and would result in both increases and reductions. These tariffs 
were the subject of resolutions adopted at a largely attended 
meeting of shippers held recently at Chicago, protesting that they 
had been filed without sufficient conference in advance with the 
shippers concerned. 


Personnel of Commissions 


Thomas Francis Woodlock of New York, formerly editor of 
the Wall Street Journal and until recently a financial writer for 
the New York Sun, has been appointed a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to succeed Mark Winslow Potter, whose 
resignation has been in the hands of the President for some time 
and who has been planning to leave the commission to return to 
private life about February 1. President Coolidge sent the nomi- 
nation to the Senate for its confirmation on January 26. The 
appointment is for the remainder of Commissioner Potter’s term, 
which expires on December 31, 1930. Commissioner Potter was 
appointed to the commission in 1920 and-was reappointed in 1923. 
Mr. Woodlock was born in Ireland in 1866 and was educated at 
Beaumont College, near Windsor, England, and at London Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the London Stock Exchange for 
some years and in 1892 he came to New York, joining the late 
Charles H. Dow and Edward D. Jones in the Dow-Jones News 
Service. He specialized on railroads. In 1902 Mr. Woodlock 
became the editor of the Wall Street Journal, which position he 
held until 1905. He then resigned to become a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange in partnership with Schuyler N. 
Warren. After a few years he returned to newspaper work and 
economic writing, chiefly in connection with railroads and until 
recently the column of financial comment in the New York Sun. 


State Commissions 


The Transit Commission of New York having authority within 
the limits of New York City has issued a decision disapproving a 
proposed new lease between the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal 
Railroad Company and the Long Island, covering the use by the 
Long Island of the Pennsylvania station in New York City. These 
companies, both controlled by the Pennsylvania, proposed to in- 
crease by about one million dollars the annual rental to be paid 
by the Long Island; but strenuous objection was made by repre- 
sentatives of passengers, claiming that such an addition to the 
cost of operation of the Long Island would be followed by an 
advance in season-ticket fares. 

The Long Island pays $25,000 a month and a proportion of the 
cost of operation and maintenance, based on the ratio of its cars 
and locomotives using the station to the total using it. The total 
rental for 1922 was $1,660,165 and this it was proposed to advance 
to about $2,665,165. 

The decision of the commission calls attention to the fact that 
the immense cost of the station ought not to be charged wholly to 
operation; the building is a monument and its cost should be in 
part borne on the basis of its character as such. Attention is called 
to the fact that, of the total cost ($115,000,000), the sum of 
$59,000,000 was written off some years ago, indicating the attitude 
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he company on this point. General O’Ryan, one of the com- 
sioners, supplemented his vote of disapproval with a suggestion 
a comparatively small increase in rental. 


Court News 


Purpose of Tunnel Signal Limited 


Che Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that failure to give 
a (whistle) signal for a tunnel is not a breach of duty to an 
employee on a hand car a quarter of a mile beyond it— L. & 
N. v. Vaughn (Ky.) 263 S. W. 721. 


Excessive Damages 


The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that a verdict of 
$1,495 for insult to a sheriff in charge of a colored prisoner 
while enforcing the rule as to the separation of the white and 
colored races, was excessive and ordered a remittitur of $1,000. 
—Illinois Central v. Cox (Miss.) 100 So. 520. 


Excessive Damages 


The Missouri Supreme Court holds that a verdict of $12,500 
for rupture which reduced the earning capacity of a section 
hand 48 years old from $4 a day to $2 a day and required 
him to wear a truss, was excessive in the sum of $2,500.— 
Powelson v. Chicago, M. & St. P. (Mo.) 263 S. W. 149. 


Station Grounds Not Within Texas Fencing Statute 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that the Texas 
fencing statute is inapplicable to “depot grounds,” and that 
what are depot grounds within the meaning of the statute is 
a question of fact, the burden of proof being on the railroad. 
—St. L. S. W. v. Buice (Tex. Civ. App.) 262 S. W. 558. 


Failure to File Claim at Proper 
Place Precludes Recovery of Penalty 


The Louisiana Supreme Court holds that failure to file a 
claim at the place required by the state statute precluded re- 
covery of the statutory penalty for failure to pay the claim, 
although the claim was filed at the place to which it would 
have been forwarded after the statutory filing—Daniel v. S. 


R. & N. Co. (La.) 100 So. 684. 


United States Supreme Court 


Assessment of Benefits to Railway Property 


The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Arkansas Supreme Court, 156 Ark. 116, holding valid 
an assessment of benefits accruing to railway property from the 
improvement of a public road in Sevier County, Arkansas, reach- 
ing from De Queen to the eastern border of the county, eighteen 
miles, at right angles to the railway line. 

On the basis of assessed values, the railway property was assessed 
with a much lower proportion of the total benefits than were the 
‘arm lands and town lots; the proportional relation being that of 
16 to 54. It was held that the evidence fell short of showing 
hat the assessment against the railway property was either palpably 
rbitrary or unreasonably discriminatory; and that the railway 

mpanies had failed to overcome the presumption attending the 
legislative determination, since, under the evidence produced, it 

as an entirely admissible view that the railway property will be 
bstantially benefited by the road improvement and, that the 
nefits were fairly assessed as between that property and the 
rm lands and town lots. 

The contention of the carriers was that the increase in ner 

venue from the improvement must be spread over the entire railway, 

hich is 800 miles long, and that the portion assignable to the two 
les of main line within the road district was $6.25, giving $104.16 
the full benefit to the railway property within the district. The 
urt, however, said: “The increased traffic will not be carried 

m one end of the railway to the other, but only from De Queen 

Kansas City. The railway property within the district includes 

ch more than the two miles of main track. Doubtless the in- 
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creased traffic will in a way benefit the railway as a whole; but 
the traffic will be appurtenant to the portion of the railway at 
De Queen, and will specially enhance the importance and value 
of the property there as a part of the line.”"—Kansas City Southern 
v. Road Improvement District No. 3. Decided December 15, 1924. 
Opinion by Mr, Justice Van Devanter. 


Actions Against Carriers Barred by State 
Limitation Not Revived by Transportation Act 


On. January 24, 1921, action was brought in the Minnesota state 
courts to recover excess freight charges demanded by the Northern 
Pacific between November 25, 1912, and September 16, 1913, in 
violation of the Minnesota General Statutes, Sec. 4347. Admitting 
original liability, the railroad relied upon the Minnesota six-year 
statute of limitations. The plaintiff contended that this period had 
been extended by paragraph f, section ‘206, of the Federal Trans- 
portation Act, providing that the period of federal control shall 
not be computed as a part of the period of limitations in actions 
or claims for reparation against carriers for causes of action arising 
prior to federal control. From judgment for defendant by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court, the plaintiff obtained certiorari for 
review by the United States Supreme Court. 

The plaintiff maintained that Congress intended to revive actions 
against carriers when the period designed by the state statute for 
bringing them had expired during federal control. 

The United States Supreme Court is of opinion that the Min- 
nesota Supreme Court held rightly that the Transportation Act was 
not intended to revive or restore rights of action barred before it 
became effective. Applying the rule of construction that “all 
statutes are to be considered prospective, unless the language is 
express to the contrary, or there is a necessary implication to that 
effect,” the court finds no circumstances existing when the statute 
in question was enacted, nor any language therein, which shows 
that it should be applied to causes barred by limitation before its 
passage.—Fullerton-Krueger Lumber Co. v. Northern Pacific. 
Decided January 5, 1925. Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds. 


Fusible Plugs Not Essential in 
Crown Sheets Under Boiler Inspection Act 


Action was brought in the federal district court for the northern 
district of Ohio, under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act and 
the Boiler Inspection Act, against the Baltimore & Ohio for dam- 
ages for the death of an engineman killed by an explosion of the 
boiler of his engine. 

The trial court submited for decision of the jury two issues: 
whether the explosion was caused in whole or in part by an unsafe 
and insufficient condition permitted by defendant in and about 
the crown sheet of the boiler; and, whether defendant’s failure to 
have a fusible plug in the crown sheet violated Sec. 2 of the Boiler 
Inspection Act. Verdict and judgment were rendered for plaintiff. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, affirmed the judgment 
(288 Fed. 321), and the case was taken to the United States 
Supreme Court on certiorari. 

1. The railroad asserted that Sec. 2 of the Boiler Inspection 
Act prescribes no definite or ascertainable standard of duty. The 
United States Supreme Court holds that the requirement of the 
statute “is as definite and certain as is the common law rule; and 
to hold that the duty imposed cannot be ascertained would be to 
declare that the common law rule which is ordinarily applied in 
personal injury actions brought by employees against employers is 
too indefinite to be enforced or complied with.” This contention 
was therefore held to be without merit. 

2. The railroad averred absence of evidence that the explosion 
resulted from any defective or dangerous condition of the crown 
sheet. 

There was no fusible plug in the crown sheet. The Supreme 
Court holds that Rule 25, approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, does not purport to require fusible plugs to be used. 
It was shown that the boiler had seven broken staybolts, and that 


-they had been broken some time before the day the explosion 


occurred; and it is held that use of the boiler in that condition 
violated Rule 25; but it was not shown what caused these to break. 
All persons on the engine—engineer, fireman and brakeman—were 
killed. The train had stopped for water at Foster's Tower, about 
three miles from the place of the explosion. A brakeman employed 
on another train, then at that station, testified that he went into 
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the cab of this engine, and that, while there, he observed that water 
and steam were escaping from the boiler into the firebox; that he 
heard the sizzling of the water upon the fire; that, when he 
opened the firebox door, steam gushed out; that the fire was dead; 
that the steam gage showed 160 Ib. pressure, and _ that 
water was being put into the boiler by the two injectors. The 
location of the broken staybolts in relation to the place of rupture 
was shown to be such that the explosion was not caused by them. 
But the court agreed with the Circuit Court of Appeals that, 
under Sec. 2 of the statute, there was sufficient evidence to sustain 
the verdict, wholly apart from the broken staybolts. The railroad 
was liable if its breach of duty contributed to cause the death. The 
credibility and weight of the brakeman’s testimony as to the condi- 
tion of the boiler at Foster were for the jury; and if the boiler 
was in the condition he described, it was held that it would not 
be unreasonable to conclude that a breach of duty of the railroad 
caused or contributed to ‘cause the explosion. It did not con- 
clusively appear that the failure of deceased properly to operate 
the engine was the sole cause of the explosion, so the evidence 
made a case for the jury. 

3. The Supreme Court holds that the trial court erred in in- 
structing the jury that the defendant was bound to avail itself of 
“the best mechanical contrivances and inventions in known practi- 
cal use which are or would be effective in making safe a locomotive 
boiler as against explosions,” and also erred in authorizing the 
jury to decide that “the standard of duty imposed by the law 
required a fusible safety plug to be installed.” The carriers were 
left free to determine how their boilers should be kept in proper 
condition for safe use. The things required for that purpose were 
not prescribed or changed by the act. Defendant was not liable 
for failure to furnish the best mechanical contrivances or to dis- 
card appliances upon discovery of later improvements. * * * It 
is not for the courts to lay down rules which will operate to 
restrict the carriers in their choice of mechanical means by which 
their locomotives are to be kept in proper condition. The presence 
or absence of a fusible plug was a matter properly to be taken 
into consideration in connection with other facts bearing upon the 
kind and condition of the boiler in determining the essential and 
ultimate question, i. e., whether the boiler was in the condition 
required by the act.” 

Judgment for plaintiff was reversed.—Baltimore & Ohio v. 
Groeger. Decided January 5, 1925. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
sutler. 


Safety Appliance Act Provision as to 
Grab-Irons Does Not Apply to Top of Tender 


Judgment was obtained in an action in the Georgia state courts 
by a baggageman injured while assisting in coaling the engine of 
his train, by being thrown from the tender while climbing down 
the ladder, by a sudden jerk of the train. The case was brought 
to the United States Supreme Court on certiorari. Negligence in 
operating the train was charged, and also omission to equip the 
locomotive with the appliances required by law, the top of the 
ladder not reaching over the top of the flange at the rear of the 
tender, so that a person climbing down the ladder has no handhold 
except the sheet-iron flange. This was alleged to be a violation 
of section 2 of the Safety Appliance Act, which provides that: 
“All cars requiring secure ladders and secure running boards shall 
be equipped with such ladders and running boards, and all cars 
having ladders shall also be equipped with secure handholds or 
grab-irons on their roofs at the tops of such ladders.” 

The trial court charged the jury that the grab-iron provision 
applied to a locomotive tender though it had no roof. Exception 
was taken. 

The United States Supreme Court holds that the trial court 
erred in its charge on the effect of the statute, and the judgment 
of the Georgia Court of Appeals affirming judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed and a new trial granted. 

The Supreme Court said: “The word ‘roofs’ is the determining 
one The Interstate Commerce Commission is empowered to 
designate the number, dimensions, location, and manner of applica- 
tion of the appliances provided for by section 2. The commission’s 
regulation as to ladders on tenders requires a suitable metal end 
or side ladder fastened with bolts or rivets. The omission to 
require a grab-iron is a practical construction by the commission. 
While the view of the commission is not conclusive with us, it is 
properly persuasive. We agree with it."—Davis v. Manry. De- 
cided January 5, 1925. Opinion by Mr. Justice McKenna. 


January 31, 1925 
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The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has granted a wage increase 
of approximately 6 per cent to its engine service employees, under 
an agreement similar to that made by the Southern Pacific with 
its enginemen. This agreement calls for the wage increase with 
changes in only minor working rules, and disregards the recent 
Labor Board decision which approved the wage increase only on 
condition that the employees accept revision of a number of the 
more important working rules. 


The report in the Railway Age of January 24 of the Labor 
Board’s decision in regard to wage increases for clerical employees 
of 45 railways was misleading in that it did not include the proviso 
that the roads which had awarded increases to their employees 
since the rendermg of Decision 1986 in the fall of 1923, might 
apply the amounts of those increases to the amounts of the in- 
creases granted in the recent decision. Under this provision virtu- 
ally no actual increases will now be paid to the clerks since nearly 
every road involved has during the past year advanced the wages 
of its clerical employees by the amount of the increases specified 
in the latest decision. The Labor Board’s intent was not simply 
to increase the wages of the clerks generally but to equalize those 
employed by roads which were not parties to Decision 1986 with 
those who were given increases under it. Since such adjustments 
had already been made voluntarily by practically all of the roads, 
the present decision will have no effect of advancing the wage 
rates of clerical employees in general. 


More Roads Settle with Enginemen 


Settiements on wage increases and changes in working rules for 
engine service employees have been made by several western rail- 
roads during the past week. Among these are the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, the Union Pacific, 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, the Minnesota & International and 
the Des Moines Union. The settlements in general follow the 
lines of the agreement of the Southern Pacific with its enginemen, 
which granted a wage increase of approximately 6 per cent, with 
minor changes in working rules. Besides the Southern Pacific, 
the other roads which had already made agreements with their 
enginemen are the Western Pacific, the Chicago & Alton, the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, and the Chicago & North Western. 

The revisions of working rules made by the various roads are 
as follows. The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe adopted a 20 miles- 
an-hour speed basis for computing overtime in passenger service 
and adopted rules providing for no duplication in payment for 
arbitraries or special allowances with passenger road overtime; 
covering emergency side or lap back trips between terminals; and 
covering emergency short trips into and out of terminals in con- 
nection with their own trains. The wording in doubling hills and 
tonnage rules was also changed so that the management may avoid 
making ratings of engines over entire districts and giving the 
management an opportunity to change ratings at points where 
grades break in a district. The dead-head rule was also amended 
so as to provide that no compensation would be allowed for dead 
heading resulting from the limitation of the Chicago joint workin, 
agreement. On the Chicago & North Western, a rule was adopte:! 
providing for emergency short runs in and out of terminals i: 
connection with all trains to be paid continuous time or mileag: 
when made under conditions such as engine failure, running fo: 
fuel or water, running for wreck car or carmen or on accoun' 
of derailment. Rules were also adopted providing that in eme: 
gency combination hostler and road service or emergency com 
bination hostler and yard service engineer or fireman will be pai: 
for the entire service at the highest rate applicable to any clas 
of service performed with a minimum of a day’s pay for the com 
bined service. On the Burlington, a rule was adopted providin 
that outside hostler’s rate is not to apply on account of use o 
yard tracks supplying power with fuel, water and sand. Anothe 
rule was adopted that hostlers will be permitted to handle relic 
engines and be paid outside hostler’s rates. The Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake revised several rules in accordance with the change: 
made by the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
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Czechoslovakia to Buy Electric Locomotives 
The government of Czechoslovakia is asking for bids on 16 
electric locomotives for the State Railways, according to the Bureau 
of Foreign Domestic Commerce. This is the first step which has 
been taken toward the electrification of these lines. 


Greek Railways Earn a Net 

The State Railways of Greece in the fiscal year 1923-24 earned 
a net operating income of 31,379,742 drachmas ($572,680 at the 
average rate of exchange during that year), according to the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce. In the previous year 
there was an operating deficit of almost the same amount, when 
expressed in drachmas, but more than three times as great when 
expressed in dollars, since the drachma averaged much higher that 


‘year than in the last. 


Disastrous Collision in Germany 
\ Berlin-Cologne express train, running four minutes ahead of 
schedule, collided with the rear of a local train standing at the 
station at Herne, Westphalia, on January 13, resulting in death to 

















Keystone 


Herne Station, Where the Accident Occurred 


23 persons and injury of 59. All the killed were passengers on 
the local train. Signals were obscured by fog. 


P. L. M. Opens a Line in Algeria 


The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railway (of Algeria) has 
begun the operation of its new line from Tlemcen to the port of 
eni-Saf (Department of Oran), a distance of 37 kilometers. The 
nitial service, according to Trade Commissioner Daniel J, Reagan, 
Varis, under date of December 23, comprises two trains per day 
each way 

The opening of this railway will permit the greater use of the 
ort at Beni-Saf, particularly for trans-shipment of iron ores from 

e Camerata-Taina district between Tlemcen and Beni-Saf. The 
ther principal products shipped from this port are vegetable fibers 

id pickled fish. 


Death of Lord Claud Hamilton 


Lord Claud Hamilton, formerly chairman of the Great Eastern 
tilway, died in London on January 26. Lord Claud had played 
important part in British railway history. He was, moreover, 
tive in official and political life, having been a member of Parlia- 
nt, Privy Councillor and Lord of the Treasury. At one time 
was aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria. It was Lord Claud who 
lled Henry W. (now Sir Henry) Thornton from the Long 
and Railroad to the general managership of the Great Eastern 
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which action brought a storm of protest at the time but was 
amply vindicated thereafter by the success which Mr. Thornton 
made of his position and the assistance he rendered the British 
government during the war, bringing him the title of knighthood. 


New Zealand Railways to Spend £8,000,000 

The New Zealand State Railways have announced a program of 
additions and extensions to cover a period of eight years which will 
involve an expenditure of over £8,000,000, according to Consul E. 
N. Gunsaulus at Wellington. The work will include new lines, 
improved grades and curves, 35 new locomotives, station and yard 
improvements, additions to telegraph and telephone facilities and 
electrification. 


French Railway Earnings Improve 

Traffic receipts on the large French railways, which have been 
increasing during the past few months, show an appreciable surplus 
for the period January 1-November 24 of this year over the same 
period in 1923, as can be seen from the following figures received 
by the Bankers Trust Company, New York, from its French In- 
formation Service: 

EARNINGS OF FRENCH RATLWays 
(In Thousands of Francs) 


January Difference in 

tou November 1924 1923 favor of 1924 
SE! Seopa ds seek eh “os 1,144,869 942,857 202,012 
AD errr err Ter 2,106,480 1,739,210 367,270 
I «canines netenecsieuaan 1,248,855 1,088,741 160,114 
a RE 1,042,757 899,966 142,791 
BRD ‘nicGe4 060 00sm ong eennes 1,079,317 944,934 134,383 
ee arr .. 526,076 447,593 78,483 
PEDERI io. ossbccivics ces 661,533 472,589 188,944 


During the recent discussion of the French budget in the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was stated that, in view of the above 
satisfactory results, the French railways are expected to balance 
their budgets completely this year without any subsidy. 

3 
Freight Rates in Germany 

The German railway freight-rate question was brought to the 
foreground during the organization of the German Federal Rail- 
road Company under the Dawes plan, according to a report by 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Margaret L. Goldsmith at Berlin. 
As late as the summer of 1924, freight charges as a whole were 
still between 60 and 70 jer cent higher than in 1913, but recent 
reducticns have caused tleir general level to decline until rates 
are now between 40 and 50 per cent above pre-war rates. 

The railroad is making a special effort to re-establish a more 
normal relationship between the freight costs and the total sales 
prices of various commodities. Early in 1924 freight charges were 
still disproportionately high, the German government estimate in 
July placing the average about 57 per cent above the wholesale 
price level. By late October this spread had decreased consider- 
ably, so that freight rates were only about 23 per cent higher than 
wholesale prices. This decline is apparently continuing, and it 
has been estimated that freight rates as a whole are now somewhat 
below prices. The 100-commodity index on October 30 was 138.5 
(1914 = 100), compared with a freight index of 137.6 on the same 
date and for the same commodities, 

The German Federal Statistical Office has recently published 
figures showing the extent to which German freight rates are now 
above freight rates in low-exchange countries, such as Belgium 
and Italy. As a whole, German freight charges are considerably 
below the present level in high-exchange countries, such as 
Switzerland and Sweden. 

GERMAN FREIGHT Rates 1n Gotp Marks Per 100 Kixos, on SEven LEADING 

Commopities, SHiprep 200 Kiromerters, As oF OcrToper 30, 1924, Com- 

PARED WitH Rates or NEIGHBORING COUNTRIES, 


“ vs 
e ¢ @ 

go: EF : rt. 

Country £ 3 2-1 = 2 “@ —- & § 

afk - waa 2 Ss #¢ s £¢€ 

$2 € be EF § BE & BF 

Os a “& O a) nS os) iO 

eee 0.71 1.31 2.62 0.83 1.503 2.38 2.62 100 
Netherlands ....... 1.11 1:59 1.59 1.11 1.11 2.04 1.59 98.9 
ew woriinnal 35 .60 1.47 .60 .60 .84 88 47.5 
rrr $3 .92 1.42 .68 79 1.17 1.11 60.7 
Switzerland ...... 1.63 2.88 3.27 2.11 3.27 4.53 3.27 194.4 
ME. idea tase une 50 71 1.03 71 69 1.27 1.08 55.7 
pO Pre 77 1.35 1.49 aa 83 2.01 1.49 79.0 
SE, ck saewes .68 1.40 1.89 86 1.29 1.80 2.60 91.3 
Czechoslovakia .... .83 1.28 1.28 &4 1.24 1.65 1.65 24.2 
ES R88 Re) gee ey 72 1.17 #1.17 2.48 86.3 
DS a Shades .86 1.18 3.54 86 1.82 3.54 3.54 122.1 
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Equipment and Supplies 








Locomotives a 
Tue St. Louts-San Franctsco is inquiring for 25 Mikado type 
and 5 Mountain type locomotives. 


THe COMMONWEALTH STEEL COMPANY has ordered one six- 
wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis has ordered 5 
Mountain type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe Anpes Coprer MIntnc Company has ordered 3 Mikado 
type locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These 
locomotives are for export to Chile. 

Tue Union Etectric Licut & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 


ordered through McClellan & Junkersfeld, New York, one 0-4-0 
switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 5 Mountain type loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. These locomotives 
are to be used on the Grand Trunk lines in the United States. 


THe INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA have 
ordered 9 Consolidation type locomotives for export to Guatemala 
and 3 Consolidation type locomotives for export to Salvador, from 


the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


) Freight Cars 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE is inquiring for 11 steel underframes for 
caboose cars. 

Tue Western Union TevLecrApH Company is inquiring for 
from 10 to 20 work cars. 

Tue Hersuey CHococate Company is inquiring for from 50 to 
100 glass lined tank cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 

Tue Patace Pouttry Car Company has ordered 50 poultry 
cars from the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Co. 


Tue Quaker City Ot Line is inquiring for 100 tank cars of 50 
tons’ capacity; 120 of 40 tons’ capacity and 20 of 30 tons’ capacity. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue BaLpwin Locomotive Works is inquiring for one car body 
for a steam motor car. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric is expected to enter the 
market for 5 combination baggage and mail cars. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON has ordered 1,300 tons of rails from the 
Inland Steel Company. 
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THe ATLAN«as Coast Line has placeu an order for 325 tons of 
steel for its Ashley river bridge, 


THE BaNncor & Aroostook has ordered 350 tons of steel 
bridges from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast Line has given an order to the Phoenix 
Bridge Company for 200 tons of steel for bridges. 


THe Reaping Company has ordered from the McClintic- 
Marshall Company 500 tons of steel for its Schuylkill river bridge. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy has ordered 300 tons of 
structural steel for bridge work from the Hansel-Elcock Company, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 400 tons of structural steel for 
bridge work at East St. Louis, IIl., from the McClintic-Marshall 


Company. 

Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric has ordered 1,500 tons 
of structural steel for bridge work from the American Bridge 
Company. 

Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 1,000 tons of bridge steel 


from the Fort Pitt Bridge Company, for use in the construction of 
Main street suspension bridge at Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 300 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Fort Wayne, Ind., and 100 tons for a bridge at Mar- 
tinsville, Ill., from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. This com- 
pany also has ordered 250 tons for a bridge in Indiana from the 


American Bridge Company. 


Machinery and Tools 


THE PuLLMAN Company has placed an order for a 48-in. car 
wheel borer. 


Tue ATCHISON, TopeKA & SAnTA FE is inquiring for one 36-in. 
side head boring mill. 


Tue Boston & ALBANy has placed an order for a 36-in. by 
36-in. by 12-ft. planer. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered one 25-ton electric gantry crane 
for use at Cincinnati, Ohio, from the Whiting Corporation. 


Signaling 


THe Excin, Jotret & Eastern has ordered from the General 
Railway Signaling Company, an electric interlocking, Model 2, 
with 41 working levers, for installation on Griffith, Ind. 


THE sTRIKE of shopmen on the Wabash which began in July, 
1922, and has “officially” been in effect since that time, will end 
on February 1, according to an announcement by the railway em- 
ployees’ department of the American Federation of Labor, which 


called the strike. 


Tue WABASH has granted a wage increase of approximately six 
per cent, without changes in working rules, to its engine service 
employees represented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Th 
agreement reached is substantially the same as that made by the 


Southern Pacific. 











LOCOMOTIVE REPAIR SITUATION 


No. 

locomotives No. No. stored 

Date, 1924 on line serviceable serviceable 
February 1 .......-. .. 64,377 53,586 4,116 
March 1 — 64,431 53,127 3,800 
Aare 1 .cccccccecse ~.+ 64,363 52,805 4,648 
May 1 : coce 664,090 52,890 6,079 
June 1 ee 53,498 6,661 
DE. ceadeucuens . 64,416 53,382 7,117 
August | ieeneneun 64,486 53,381 7,152 
September 1 ............ 64,582 53,618 6,762 
October 1 ‘ .. 64,538 53,209 5,424 
November 1 , 64,486 53,391 4,776 
December 1 a8 64,406 52.832 4,904 
January 1, 1925 64,384 53,118 4,849 


Data from Car Service Division reports. 


No. req. No. 
-classified Per req. running Per Total req. Per 
repairs cent repairs cent repairs cel 
5,919 9.2 4,872 7.6 10,791 16.8 
6,047 9.4 5,257 &.1 11,304 17.5 
6,128 9.5 5,430 8.4 11,558 17.9 
6,105 9.5 5,335 8.3 11,440 17.! 
6,099 9.5 4,776 7.4 10,875 16.9 
6,035 9.4 4,999 7.7 11,034 17.1 
6,073 9.4 5,032 7.8 11,105 17.2 
6,023 9.3 4,94 7.7 10,964 17. 
6,175 9.6 5,154 8.0 11,329 17.6 
6,191 9.6 4,904 7.6 11,095 17.2 
6,128 9.5 5,446 8.5 11,574 18.0 
5,927 9.2 5,339 8.3 11,266 17.5 
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The Jordan Machine Company, Minneapolis, Minn., will 
construct a one-story and basement machine shop addition 


70 by 120 ft. 


Glenn Grenville Howe, for many years senior vice-president 
if the Link-Belt Company, Chicago, died on December 25, at 
his home, in Muskegon, Mich., after a long illness. 


Norman J. Keyser, traffic manager for the Buffalo Forge 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has resigned to become head of the 
traffic division of the Kardex Company, at Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Carl A. Pinyerd, representative of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., at Chicago, has-been appointed district engi- 
neer in charge of engineering and service matters, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


James F. Hamilton, engineering and sales representative of 
the Worthington Pump & Machinery, Corp., has been pro- 
moted to manager of the newly opened sales office in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Harvey W. Cutshall, formerly in charge of special machinery 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed sales engineer of the Electric Tamper 
and Equipment Company, with headquarters at Chicago. 


LeRoy Kramer, vice-president in charge of western sales 
of the Symington Company, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of manufacturing and sales 
of the General American 
Tank Car Corporation, 
with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He spent several 
years in the operating de- 
partment of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and from 1912 to 
1918 was vice-president 
of the Pullman Company 
in charge of the manufac- 
turing and repair shops. 
During 1918 and 1919 he 
was federal manager of 
the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. In 1919 
he was appointed vice- 
president of the Willys- 
Overland Company and 
in 1921 he was appointed 
vice-president in charge 
of western sales of the Symington Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, which position he has held until his recent appointment. 





Le Roy Kramer 


R. B. Randall, for about six years western sales manager 
of the Blaw-Knox Company, has been appointed western sales 
manager, with headquarters in Chicago of the G. H. Williams 
Company, Erie, Pa., manufacturers of clam shell buckets. 


Herbert H. Moffitt has been appointed southeastern repre- 
sentative of the Union Railway Equipment Company, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C.; S. Clyde Kyle and N. 
Elliott have been appointed Pacific coast representatives, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


The directors of American Car & Foundry Company, New 
York, have authorized the organization of a corporation to be 
known as the American Car & Foundry Securities Corporation, 
with an autherized and issued capital stock of $10,000,000, all 
of which stock shall be owned by the American Car & Foun- 
dry Company. Application has been made to the State of 
Delaware for a charter for the American Car & Foundry 
Securities Corporation which will give to it among other rights 
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and powers, the right and power to take over, hold, handle 
and dispose of stocks, bonds, equipment-trust notes and other 
securities, now owned by the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 


Colonel Eugene C. Peck, who has served for almost 25 years 
as general superintendent and later as works manager of the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has retired 
from active management. He will continue however, as a 
stockholder in the company and as a member of the board 
of directors. 


The Youngstown Steel Door Company has been incorpo- 
rated in Chicago to engage in the manufacture and sale of steel 
doors for railway freight cars and has acquired all of the assets 
and patent rights of the 
Steel Door Inc. and the 
American Steel Door 
Company. James A. 
Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., is president 
of the new company. 
Charles B. Moore, vice- 
president of the Oxweld 
Railroad Service Com- 
pany, Chicago, is vice- 
president. John P. Mc- 
Williams, general man- 
ager of the Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Company, 
with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed 
vice-president and general 
manager, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Directors of the new 
company are J. A. Camp- 
bell, Youngstown, Ohio, H. S. Coulby, Cleveland, H. D. Dalton, 
Cleveland, J. T. McWilliams, Cleveland, C. B. Moore, Chicago, 
F. F. Prentiss, Cleveland, and J. L. Severance, Cleveland. 
John P. McWilliams was born on January 8, 1891, in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, and graduated as a civil engineer from Princeton 
University in 1913. He entered railway service in 1913 as a 
timekeeper on the Grand Trunk Pacific, which position he held 
until October, 1914, when he entered the employ of the Oxweld 
Acetylene Company. He was promoted to sales manager 
in 1916. In 1917 he entered the employ of the Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Company as assistant to the vice-president. He 
was commissioned. a captain in the Motor Transport Corps 
of the United States Army in 1918 and later served as an 
executive officer of the Welding School at Camp Holabird, 
Md. He re-entered the employ of the Oxweld Railroad 
Service Company in 1919 as assistant to the president, with head- 
quarters at (New York, which position he held until 1921, when 
he was promoted to general manager, with headquarters at Chicago. 
He held the latter position until December 31, 1924, when he re- 
signed to become vice-president and general manager of the Youngs- 
town Steel Door Company. 





J. P. McWilliams 


The Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwauke, Wis., has moved 
its Atlanta, Ga., office to 303 Peninsular Casualty building, 
Jacksonville, Fla. W. J. Dugan, southern sales manager, will 
be in charge of the office and F. W. Truex, sales engineer at 
Atlanta, has been transferred to Jacksonville. G. H. Lillard 
and H. A. Wolcott have been appointed sales engineers, with 
headquarters at Jacksonville. 


The Celotex Company, Chicago, has granted a license for 
the manufacture of its product in Australia to a new company 
which is now being organized by H. C. Armstrong, Sydney, 
Australia, in conjunction with Crawford Vaughan, ex-premier 
of South Australia. This company will erect a mill at a cost 
of approximately $650,000 which will have a yearly capacity 
of 30,000,000 ft. 


Laughlin & Cheney, Incorporated, has been organized, with 
headquarters at 310 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, by P. 
L. Laughlin, district sales manager of the Verona Tool Works, 
with headquarters at Chicago, and B. M. Cheney, general in- 
spector of permanent way and structures, Chicago, Burlington 
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& Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago. The new firm will 
deal in railway supplies, specializing in the products of the 
Verona Tool Works 


The Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, has re- 
arranged its organization to include three division offices 
which will be located at New York, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Chicago, each of which will supervise several district offices. 
The district representatives appointed are C. O. Cromwell, 
Detroit, Mich., E. E. Bausch, St. Louis, Mo., Duncan A. Mac- 
Leod, Buffalo, New York, R. R. Glover, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
W. R. McDonough & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, McMullen Ma- 
chinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., Millholland Sales & Engi- 
neering Co., Indianapolis, Ind., C. B. Davis Engineering Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., P. I. Perkins Company, Boston, 
Mass., Stewart H. Ford, Richmond, Va., and Dravo-Doyle 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Palace Poultry Car Company has been incorporated in 
Chicago for $100,000 to construct and operate poultry and 
stock cars and other railway equipment. Officers of the com- 
pany are, president, Frank G. Fox of the Peter Fox Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago; vice-president, I. V. Edgerton, western repre- 
sentative of Hugo Josephy & Son, Inc., Chicago; second vice- 
president, H. E. Graham, vice-president in charge of sales of 
the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Frederick M. Massmann, vice-president and general 
manager of the National Tea Company, Chicago, and secre- 
tary, Louis L. Kahn, of Fischel & Kahn, attorneys, Chicago. 
Directors of the company will include the officers and H. C. 
Bohack, president of the H. C. Bohack Chain Stores, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; George Trommer, president of the George Trom- 
mer Brewing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. H. Joyce, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Car & Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the board of directors of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation on January 22, a preliminary 
report was submitted showing the results of the business for full 
year of 1924, as well as the fourth quarter, comparing with the 
third quarter as follows: 


Fourth Third 
Quarter Quarter Year 
Total net earnings . amas $9,550,715 $6,495,73 $33,996,489 
Less Interest charges including pro 
vortion of discount on and ex- 
pense of bond and note issues 3,498,539 3,466,107 13,233,417 
DGGE:  wsandan epee enwks $6,052,176 $3,029,624 $20,763,072 
Less Provision for depreciation, ob- 
solescence, and depletion.... 3,036,314 2,927,457 11,846,891 


Net income $3,015,862 $102,167 $8,916,181 
Less Dividends on stocks of 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 


Preferred . . : ee .. $1,075,323 $1,075,129 $4,300,583 

SED ccccececscecveesesés 8 8©eeees * e6¢en%60 2,247,571 

nt  wewe ees ; ~++ $1,075,323 $1,075,129 $6,548,154 

Surplus for the period $1,940,539 $972,962 $2,368,027 
* Deficit. 


In making public the statement of earnings, E. G. Grace, 
president, said: 


“The value of orders on hand December 31, 1924, was $77,049,619 com- 
pared with $49,907,161 at the end of the third quarter and $53,265,000 as of 
December, 31, 1923 

“The trend of prices during most of the year was gradually downward, 
the averace billing prices for December being approximately $9.00 per ton 
lower than in January. The increased demand throughout the fourth quarter 
not only checked the declining prices but resulted in prices advancing 
$2.00 to $4.00 per ton. y : 

Operations for the fourth quarter, on business billed at the reduced prices 
noted above, yielded $9,550,715 net earnings, as compared with $6,495,731 
for the third quarter. These earnings, after providing for the payment of 
all fixed charges and dividend on the preferred stock, left $1.08 earned per 
share on the common stock, as compared to a deficit of 54 cents per share 
in the third quarter, thus reflecting the improved conditions. In the fourth 
quarter, the plants of the corporation were operated at a rate of 69.9 per cent 
capacity, as against 42.5 per cent for the third quarter. Earnings for the 
year amounted to $2.56 per share on the common stock. 

"Balance sheet of the corporation, as of December 31, 1924, will show 
current arsets over current liabilities of $136,489,069, as compared with 
$119,724,173 the previous year, the ratio of current assets to current liabilities 
being 5.50 to 1.00 Cash and liquid securities as of December 31, 1924, 
amount to $48,958,000, compared with $35,521,000 as of December 31, 1923. 

Net additions to property account for plant construction during the year 
amounted to $17,504,966. The estimated cost to complete construction 
authorized and in progress as of December 31, 1924, was $31,000,000 cash 
for which is all provided. 

The only new financing by the corporation during the year was the sale 
in April of $30,000,000 of consolidated mortgage 6 per cent bonds, series A, 
to provide funds for improvements and additions to properties. 

wross sales and earnings for 1924 aggregated $243,904,266, as compared 





January 31, i925 





with $275,213,000 for 1923. Total amcunt of new business booked during the 
year amounted to $267,688,974, as compared with $260,968,000 for 1923. 

The first three months of 1924 showed a gradual increasing volume of 
business, reaching 79 per cent of capacity in March, the high point for the 
year. From that time, operations rapidly declined to a low of 31 per cent 
of capacity in July, after which there was a gradual increase reaching 73 per 
cent of capacity in December. The present volume of business is in excess 
of 80 per cent of operating capacity. 

Satisfactory progress has been made during the year in the modernizing of 
the Lackawanna and Cambria properties. This work, as covered by expendi- 
tures already authorized, should be well advanced by the end of the year 1925. 

The directors declared the regular quarterly dividend on the 
preferred stock of the corporation, payable April 1, 1925, to stock 


of record March 3 1925. 


Brown Boveri & Co., Swiss Electrical 
Manufacturers, to Enter American Field 

Brown Boveri & Company, the Swiss electrical manufac- 
turing concern, which also has plants in many other countries, 
has decided to enter the American field, it was announced in New 
York on January 27. The company, it is said, will make an initial 
investment of from $35,000,000 to $40,000,000 for the purchase of 
manufacturing plants along the Eastern seaboard and expects to 
be firmly intrenched in the American market within 90 days, 
although orders received until the plants in America are opened 
will have to be filled by importation from plants in foreign 
countries. The company expects to manufacture a wide variety) 
of electrical equipment, including electric locomotives. Preliminary 
negotiations are in the hands of Laurence Wilder, 225 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York. The company’s statement says: 

“While American manufacturers have made great strides in the 
field of large scale production and in the standardization of 
machines and equipment of the more usual types, it may be fairly 
said Europe is far in advance of this country in the development 
and successful application of many electrical inventions which make 
for efficiency in operation and economy. These improvements 
have been long appreciated by the users of electrical equipment 
in both public utility and railroad fields, and there has been a 
strong desire and a great endeavor to obtain the benefit of these 
improved and original developments in this country.” 

In this connection the Buchli drive for locomotives and the 
mercury arc power rectifier are mentioned. The statement 
continues : 

“The significance of this move is not alone in the opportunity 
it gives to American consumers to obtain readily Brown Boveri 
products, but in the fact that they can be supplied at lower prices 
than now prevailing for similar products. In the relation of this 
fact to the various public services, such as light, power, and trans- 
portation, is seen at once a method to curb mounting costs of these 
services, and no more effective way may be found than in keen 
competitive development.” 


Obituary 


Albert Waycott, founder and former president of the Damas- 
cus Brake Beam Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died on January 15 
in a hospital in San Francisco, Cal., following an attack of heart 
disease, which occurred 
while he was returning 
from a trip to Panama. He 
was born in St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick, and 
came to St. Louis, where 
he organized the firm of 
Albert Waycott &. Co., 
in 1897, and engaged in 
the sale of brake beams. 
In 1903 he organized the 
Damascus Brake Beam 
Company in St. Louis, 
Mo., and was president 
of this company until 1917, 
when he became chairman 
of the board. In 1918 he 
moved to New York and 
became an inactive mem- 
ber of the board, remain- 
ing so until the sale of the 
Damascus Brake Beam 
Company to the American 
Steel Foundries Company which occurred in 1924. 





Albert Waycott 
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Arcuison, TopeEKA & SANTA Fe.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Lynch Construction Company, Los Angeles, Cal., 
for the construction of a concrete extension 40 ft. long to the 
passenger station at Fresno, Cal., to cost $30,000. 


CENTRAL oF New JerseY.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the McClintic-Marshall Company for the erection of a 
single-span, riveted-truss highway bridge to be erected on founda- 
tions built by the railroad company at Washington street, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., to cost approximately $33,000. 


CHESAPEAKE & OxnI0.—This company closed bids on January 24, 
for the laying of a pipe line and the construction of a pumping 
plant at Garrett, Ky. 


IntInoIs CENTRAL.—This company plans the construction of 
locomotive and car repair shops at Paducah, Ky., to cost ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, as reported briefly in the Railway Age of 
January 24. The project includes the following facilities: loco- 
motive erecting shop, 250 ft. by 265 ft.; locomotive repair shop; 
car shop; car repair shop, 150 ft. by 650 ft.; carpenter shop; 
wood mill and storeroom; foundry, 80 ft. by 200 ft.; boiler shop, 
75 ft. by 175 ft.; blacksmith shop, 45 ft. by 85 ft.; power house, 
100 ft. by 150 ft.; tank shop, 125 ft. by 60 ft.; and air brake shop, 
40 ft. by 100 ft. Bids for this work will be called for in the near 
future. 

Los ANGELES JuNCTION.—-This company has made application 
to the Railroad Commission of California for permission to estab- 
lish 12 street and railroad track crossings in connection with the 
proposed construction of an eight-mile belt line in the eastern part 
of Los Angeles. Action on the application has been deferred until 
the Los Angeles grade crossing committee can submit evidence in 
regard to the protection of the crossings. This company’s applica- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to 
construct the railroad, as reported in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 8, 1924, is now pending. 


LouISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—This company has awarded a con- 
tract to the W. H. Williams Company, New Orleans, La., for 
new facilities at Gentilly, La., as follows: seven-stall roundhouse 
with concrete floor; machine shop, 68 ft. by 64 ft.; two-story brick 
office building, 30 ft. by 50 ft.; one-story engineering and register 
building; brick passenger station, 140 ft. by 100 ft.; two-story 
locker building, 20 ft. by 55 ft.; sand storage and drying house; 
brick switchmen’s room, 20 ft. by 50 ft.; and a two-story yard 
office, 30 ft. by 60 ft. Plans for this project were reported in the 
Railway Age of July 26, 1924. 


NATIONAL COAL RaILway.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to construct a line 
from a connection with the Utah Railway for 10.6 miles through 
Gordon creek canyon. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the General Construction Company, Spokane, Wash., for the con- 
struction of an extension from McCleary, Wash., to Shelton, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. The project will cost approximately $565,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The American Bridge Company has _ been 
awarded a contract, totaling approximately $1,150,000, for the 
furnishing and erection of the superstructure of a new bridge 
for this railroad over the Ohio river at Steubenville, Ohio. 


Pursto CONSERVANCY District.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of two cinder conveyors at Pueblo, Colo. 


SOUTHERN.—This company is reported making surveys -for a 
proposed cutoff line from Danville, Ky., to Jellico, Tenn., a dis- 
tance of 125 miles, estimated to cost over $10,000,000. 


SoUTHERN.—This company has awarded a contract to the Roberts 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction of a 1,000-ton 
reinforced concrete coaling station with a sand plant at Knoxville, 
Tenn. This company has also awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company for the construction of a 500-ton reinforced con- 
crete coaling station at Leadvale, Tenn. 
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BIRMINGHAM & SouTHEASTERN.—Sold—This property, which 
has been in receivership since July 26, 1920, was sold at foreclosure 
on January 12 at Union Springs, Ala. The purchase was in the 
interest of Winton M. Blount, Robert Blount, Ida S. Blount, and 
Edgar J. Pierce. The first two are sons of the late W. M. Blount, 
builder of the line, and Mrs. Blount is his widow. The former 
company was designated the Birmingham & Southeastern Railway ; 
the new company to be formed will be the Birmingham & South- 
eastern Railroad. 


Boston & Marine.—Net After Charges—The Boston & Maine 
reports a net after interest charges of $1,772,737 for full year 1924. 
This compares with a deficit of $3,491,070 in 1923. These figures 
include no allowance for sinking funds, nor for equipment trust 
installments. The figures show an increase of $5,984,608 in net 
railway operating income for the year. This result was obtained 
notwithstanding a falling off of $7,496,121 in operating revenues. 
A reduction of $11,342,338 in operating expenses, and a reduction 
of $2,255,724 in equipment and joint facility rents were large 
factors in the improved net results. An abbreviated statement for 
the vear, with comparisons, follows: 


1924 1923 
eo Pere ree te ee $78,697,297 $86,193,418 
CE MIL <b ics ovsceescdeeseunerans 63,912,556 75,254,894 
PEGE GUOTMRINE GOUURME. occ cccccccessccsucs 14,784,741 10,938,525 
, Eee eee ree 3,040,802 2,930,959 
Equipment and joint facility rents........... 2,759,970 5,015,693 
Net railway operating income................ 8,972,022 2,987,414 
ak 0 Se re eee 466,492 745,359 
Sen nod a wei Gas kekeehds takaleed 9,438,514 3,732,774 
Deductions (rentals, interest, etc.).......... 7,665,777 7,223,844 
Oe rere re 1,772,737 *3,491,070 


*Deficit. 

Readjustment Committee Reports Progress——A statement jssued 
on January 23 by the readjustment committee appointed to consider 
the Loring plan or other proposals for financial réadjustment of the 
Boston & Maine reads as follows: 

_ “The preparation of a plan oft financial readjustment is progressing very 
favorably. The full committee is meeting weekly and various sub-committees 
are consulting almost daily with persons or groups of persons who are inter- 
ested in the securities of the railroad. Security holders of all classes have 
co-operated in the work of the committee, and such criticism as they have 
offered has almost invariably been constructive. The committee hopes to 
complete a definite plan within the near future. 

“An issue of $500,000 Boston & Maine 3% per cent bonds will fall due 
on February 1. The railroad has already made provision to pay interest 
on this issue of bonds for the six months ended February 1. The question 
of the payment of the principal of these bonds by the railroad was con- 
sidered at length by the readjustment committee at its last meeting, and the 
committee voted unanimously to ask all owners of bonds which mature on 
February 1 to withhold presentation of their bonds for a few weeks until 
the plan for readjustment of the financial structure of the railroad has 
heen completed. ‘The railroad will be asked by the readjustment committee 
to pay imterest at the rate of 6 per cent during this period.” 

A statement was issued after a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Boston & Maine on January 27 saying that the directors 
had voted to pay the interest accrued February 1, and at the rate 
of 6 per cent for the period requested by the committee, but that 
no provision had been made for the principal of the bonds. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Loan.—Negotiations are reported to be 
under way with Dillon, Read & Co., New York, for an issue of 
$35,000,000 5 per cent, 15-year bonds, part of the proceeds of which 
will be used for retiring short-term borrowings, and the remainder 
for additions and betterments. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. PauLt.—Loan.—The city of Chicago 
will shortly arrange a bond issue with the approval of the voters 
to the amount of $1,500,000, the proceeds of which it is proposed 
to loan to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to assist in the eleva- 
tion of its tracks in the Mayfair district in Chicago. This eleva- 
tion was ordered by the city many years ago but has been delayed 
on account of the financial inability of the railway to carry on 
the work. 


CuHicaco & WESTERN INDIANA.—Bonds.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized an issue of $266,000 of consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds to be delivered to the proprietary tenant 
companies in payment for sinking fund advances. 
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( HICAGO & \V ESTERN | NDIANA Bonds Offered. ‘a P. Morgan 
& Co., the First National Bank of New York, the National City 
Company and Harris, Forbes & Co. offered on Wednesday $16,- 


000,000 5 per 
cent. The 
vision is included, 


and refunding bonds at 97 to yield about 
bends mature in 1962. A sinking fund pro- 
the money to be applied to the purchase of the 


cent rst 


5.70 per 


bonds at not exceeding 105. The bonds are guaranteed jointly 
and severally by the five proprietary companies, namely, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, the Erie, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
the Grand Trunk Western, and the Wabash. Of the proceeds of 
the issue part will be used for the retirement of 15 year 7% col- 
lateral trust bonds called for redemption on March 1, 1925, and 


the remainder, amounting to approximately $8,289,000, for future 


capital expenditures 


ConeMAUGH & BLacKk LicK.—Acquisition—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this company, organized in the 
interest of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, to acquire a railroad of 
approximately 14 miles situated near Johnstown, Pa., and operated 
as a plant facility by the Bethlehem Steel Company, to construct an 
extension of 2.95 miles and to operate the property in interstate 
commerce, on condition that the rental to be paid for property to 
be acquired by lease from the Bethlehem Steel Product Company 
shall not exceed 6 per cent per annum on the value to be deter- 
mined by the commission or by the courts and that an arrange- 
ment be made under which the Baltimore & Ohio and Pennsylvania 
or other connecting roads will have a five-year option to acquire 
the property. 


Denison, BONHAM & New ORrLeans.—Sale.—This property, 
which has been in the hands of receivers since April 1, 1923, has 
been sold to D. M. Penn, C. T. Aspelmeir and others of Bonham. 
It is understood that the purchasers intend to improve and extend 
the line which operates between Denison, Tex., and Bonham, 28 
miles. 


Erte.—1924 Earnings.—Preliminary figures for 1924 indicate that 
the Erie earned a net income, after charges, of approximately $9,- 
300,000, equal, after allowance for preferred dividends, to about $6 
a share on the company’s outstanding $112,481,900 common stock. 
In 1923, Erie earned net income equal to $7.10 on the common, but 
owing to certain adjustments necessary in the income account the 
road showed but $5.22 a share. 


Fort Wayne Unton.—Bonds.—This company has been author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $136,000 of 
general mortgage 6 per cent bonds for construction purposes, 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Equipment Trust—On page 299 of the Rail- 
way Age of January 24, there appeared an item that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had authorized the Great ‘Northern to guar- 
antee an issue of $4,980,000 Western Fruit Express Company equip- 
ment trust certificates. The amount was incorrectly given. It 
should have read $1,980,000. 

Great Nortuern.—Earnings for 1924.—Preliminary report of 
earnings for 1924 to be mailed to stockholders with their February 
dividend checks shows balance available for dividends in 1924 of 
$17,900,000, equivalent to $7.18 per share of stock outstanding. 
Selection of items from preliminary statement of year’s earnings 


follows: 





1924 1923 

Total railway operating revenues.......... $110,200,000 $120,077,772 
Railway operating expenses.... 75,400,000 86,750,523 
Net revenue from railway operations. veuwee 34,800,000 33,327,249 
TE onno060860000068 660600080066 0606000 10,100,000 9,134,209 
Equipment and joint facility rents........ *+500,000 538,952 
Net railway operating income............. 24,200,000 24,731,992 
ee re vo ces catecesuheseéneiwees *11,600,000 *10,313,261 
 .  n. ocotgebas baceeeudetes 35,800,000 35,045,253 
Income deductions: 

(RE eS ee +17,400,000 416,560,822 

MG utbenkssceeseneeseocdoneesoeace 500,000 416,483 
Balance available for dividends........... 17,900,000 18,067,948 
Operating ratio .........esseee. eee ee 68.42 72.25 

*Includes $8,302,560 dividend from C. B. & Q. stock. 


tIncludes $8,050,000 interest on bonds issued for purchase of C. B. & Q. 


President Ralph Budd’s statement points out that although rail- 
way operating resources in 1924 were almost $10,000,000 less than 
in 1923, both gross and net revenues in October, 1924, exceeded 
those of any previous month in Great Northern history. 

The statement continued in part: 


“The cost of handling freight is much greater when it moves in such 
varying quantities during the different seasons of the year than when it 
moves at a more uniform rate, as it did in 1923. For example, in the one 
item of equipment rents, this fluctuation in movement added over one million 
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the cost of operation in 1924, as compared with 1923. This was 
fact that in 1923 there was general use for equipment through t 
thereby enabling the Great Northern to obtain rental for its equip- 
while in 1924 there was : 
cars remained idle wm 
heavy grain movem: 


dollars t 
due to the 
the year, 
ment used by other lines prior to harvest season, 
such general demand for equipment, and many 
harvest time. In order to provide for the very 
however, which was known in July to be in prospect, the Great Northern 
accumulated large numbers of foreign cars on which it paid rental until 
the crop moved. Notwithstanding the varying traffic, it was handled at | 
cost in 1924 than in 1923. The following shows comparisons of operat 
ratios: 

1924. “ss 68.42 per cent 

Peer er rreeeTe rere 72.25 per cent 

56.70 per cent 


“As rates charged for transportation are fixed by the government, and 
as these rates vitally affect net results, the best measure of efficiency 
operation is the unit cost of producing transportation, rather than the net 
railway operating income or even the operating ratio. The operating cost 
per 100 ton-miles, based on the average cost of handling one ton of freight 


one mile, was: 
0 Se ae ae re 55.3 cents 
Dh cknncnhieiasbhasumens veee~ces 61.0 cents 
EVES EPts CEO SONIGE) << cc cccesecs 34.2 cents 


“Considering the increase in wages and in the price of all materials that 
enter into railroad operation, the ton-mile cost in 1924 was quite satis- 
factory, being 9 per cent less than in 1923, and 62 per cent more than the 
test period average. 

“This record would seem to represent quite a good situation, and it would, 
were it not that interest and taxes, as well as operating expenses, have in- 
creased so much and that rates have not been advanced accordingly. The 
property investment has increased on account of the enlarged and improved 
facilities which have been provided with borrowed money, thereby increas- 
ing interest charges. Taxes have more than doubled; in _ they were 
approximately $10,100, 000, compared with $4,790,573 in 1914 

“One-third of last year’s large grain crop remains to be hauled to market; 
the improved credit of the farmer, resulting from good crops and fair prices, 
promises some increase of freight to be moved into the territory; and the 
more active industrial prospect indicates a good demand for iron ore. 

“So, all in all, the traffic outlook for 1925 seems better than it did at the 
beginning cf 1924. The results of operation during the four years that 
have elapsed since the end of federal control, however, indicate clearly 
that the railways of the Northwest have suffered from the effects of the 
greatly increased cost of doing business without a corresponding increase in 
rates. 

“Tt is important to bear these things in mind lest the superior service 
which the railways are able to render and the large volume of traffic they 
handle should lead to the mistaken idea that they are enjoying a satisfactory 
state of prosperity, and that rate reductions might be justified. The railroads 
of the Northwest are in need of a larger return to maintain their credit, and 
this would be in the public interest as well, because the prosperity and 
growth of the country demands adequate service of the highest quality. 
Railroads with impaired credit cannot long continue to give either one. 


INTERSTATE.—Stock.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized an issue of $173,500 of capital stock, to be sold at par, 
and the proceeds used to reimburse the treasury for the cost of an 
extension from Norton, Va., down the valley of the Guest river 
to a connection with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, approxi- 
mately 25 miles, in excess of $3,000,000, which was the estimated 
cost and for which the commission authorized an issue of that 
amount of stock by order of June 25, 1921. The company has also 
filed an application for authority to issue $183,265 additional stock 
to reimburse the treasury for expenditures for improvements of its 
facilities. This application states that the stock will be purchased 
at par by the Virginia Coal & Iron Company, which owns all the 
stock, and that the Guest river extension has now been completed 
and is in operation but that a proposed branch line from a con- 
nection with the extension to Cranes Nest has been abandoned. 


Marne Centrat.—1924 Results—Statement of earnings for 1924 
shows a surplus after charges of $389,022, as compared with $10,464 
in 1923, an increase of $378,558. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis.—Receivers’ Certificates—The re- 
ceiver has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue $200,000 of 5 per cent receivers’ certificates in 
renewal of a like amount of outstanding certificates. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louis—Time for Deposit of Bonds Ex- 
tended.—The committee representing Minneapolis & St. Louis first 
consolidated mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds due 1934 and Des 
Moines & Fort Dodge first mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds due 
1935 has issued a notice to holders to the effect that the time for 
deposit of the issues with the depositary, the American Exchange 
National Bank, has been extended to February 16, 1925, as to 
bonds held in this country, and to March 2, 1925, as to foreign 
held bonds. The committee comprises Walter H. Bennett, vice- 
president of the American Exchange National Bank, as chairman; 
F, J. Lisman, of F. J. Lisman & Co., and Edmund L. Zacher, vice- 
president of the Travelers Insurance Company. W. C. Robertson 
is secretary and White & Case, counsel. A substantial amount of 
bonds of each issue, it is stated, has been deposited. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louts.—Progress in Merger Plans.— 
Directors of the Erie, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis have approved the terms 
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the lease under which these properties will become merged 

e proposed new Nickel Plate System. A special committee of 

» directors of the Pere Marquette has recommended approval, 

the directors have not yet met. Meetings of the stockholders 
ratify action by the various boards of directors have been called 
follows: Erie, at New York City, on March 25; Hocking Val- 
ey, at Columbus, Ohio, on March 28; Chesapeake & Ohio, at 
Richmond, Va., on March 30, and New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
it Cleveland, Ohio, on April 2. It was understood that enough 
tock had been deposited under the deposit agreement so that the 
ommittee at its meeting on Thursday would be able to declare the 
plan in operation. 

Lease Terms—The following statement of the terms of the 
leases appeared in the Wall Street Journal of January 24: 

New company must give notice cf the iease to every stockholder who has 
not already assented to it within 60 days after its execution. Any stock- 
holder who shall signify his dissent from the lease within 60 days of the 
mailing of notice will be paid the average market value of his non-assenting 
hares for the six months preceding the date of the meeting at which the 
lease was approved, with interest at the rate of 6% per annum from the 
effective date of the lease to the date of payment. After signifying his 
lissent and demanding payment, non-assenting stockholder may not recant his 
action. If non-assenting stockholder and lessee cannot agree on average 
market value it shall be determined and fixed by three appraisers to be ap- 
pointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission or in such manner as the 
commission may provide. Shevld the Interstate Commerce Commission fail 
within 30 days after application to it to appoint appraisers or provide the 
manner of their appointment, appraisers will be appointed by a judge of the 
U. S. District Court for the eastern district of Michigan. If such judge 
shall fail to appoint appraisers, then the market value shall be determined 
by an appraiser selected by the non-assenting stockholder and one selected 
by the lessee and a third chosen by both. When the lessee shall have paid 
the determined value to the ncn-assenting shareholder he will deliver his stock 
and relinquish al) rights and interests therein. 

Where a dissenting stockholcer does not elect to make a settlement accord- 
ing to the above provisions, the new company will buy and pay for such 
dissenting stock in such manner and amount as may be finally decreed by 
any court, commission or other tribunal, state or federal, of competent juris- 
diction, provided lessee shall have the ‘right, expressly reserved, to remove, 
pursuant to statutes in such case, any action or preceeding instituted by said 
stockholders from the court or tribunal in which same shall be pending to 
another court, and provided that nothing shall require the lessee to buy any 
such share or to make any svch payment as long as it is in good faith and 
by appropriate legal action shall contest the validity of any such order. 

Minority Opposition—Hobart S. Bird, counsel for the stock- 
holders’ protective committee of the Chesapeake & Ohio, organized 
to protect the interests of minority stockholders, issued a statement 
on January 24 denying that developments to that time would lead 


the committee to drop its fight against the merger. 


New York, New Haven & HArtrorp.—Bonds.—Application has 
been made to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $23,000,000 of 15-year 6 per cent secured bonds, and a like 
amount of first and refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds to be 
pledged as security for them, for the purpose of retiring the 
European loan of 1907, which matures on April 1, 1925, having 
previously been extended. 

Vice-president E. G. Buckland, addressing the board of directors 
of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce on January 26 said that 
$18,000,000 had been subscribed. 

As noted in last week’s issue of the Railway Age, organizations 
representing the industries in New Haven territory are calling 
upon their members to assist in the flotation of the bonds. The 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut has sent out such an 
appeal and the Hartford Stock Exchange and the Connecticut 
Investment Dealers Association has invited its members to co- 
operate. The bonds are being sold at par, and without the usual 
underwriting commissions. 

The Rhode Island committee, consisting of Henry D. Sharpe, 
chairman; John O. Ames, George T. Greenhalgh, James R. 
MacColl, and William L. Sweat, has sent out a letter reading as 
follows: 


“Our purpose is to solicit your co-operation in this matter most important 
to industry of southern New England, the accomplishment of which we look 
pon as one of insurance to our common benefit. 

“The representatives of the industrial groups in Connecticut, Massachusetts 
ind Rhode Island have felt that a large representation of industry among 
New Haven bondholders will strengthen and stabilize conditions throughout 
southern New England. This view has been universally accepted since 
the co-operative plan of refinancing was announced, ond is undoubtedly 
responsible in part for the appreciation in the market walene of New Haven 
securities. It is, therefore, most important that a large proportion of the 
concerns and business men should subscribe for the bonds.” 


Surplus for 1924. Final figures for 1924 show that the New 
Haven finished the year with a net income after charges of 
$2,998,650 compared with last year’s deficit of $2,917,106, or a 
gain of $5,915,756. 


1924 1923 
Railway operating revenues.............. $127,213,698 $133,940,586 
Railway operating expenses.............. 97,480,323 107,816,094 
Net railway operating income............. 19,787,279 13,277,728 
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1924 1923 
Non-operating income ........eeceeeeees 6,363,963 7,192,233 
th DE. wteincesed ad wee tet Oak eee ae 26,151,242 20 ,469, 961 
Deductions from gross income............. 23,152,592 23,387,066 
Pe NED pha ndudee iipies ess Ose san cis ae 2,998,650 *2,917,106 


* Deficit. 

The 1924 net earnings were equivalent to $1.90 per share. 

Suit Dismissed. Federal Judge Peters, in an opinion handed 
down at Boston on January 22, dismissed the bill in equity filed 
some time ago by Edward F. Brown, a Boston & Maine stock- 
holder, in which he sought to recover $100,000,000 damages on 
behalf of Boston & Maine stockholders for the alleged despoliation 
of the Boston & Maine by the New Haven Railroad and a number 
of directors, including Charles S. Mellen, Robert W. Taft, George 
J. Bush, Lewis Cass Ledyard, J. Pierpont Morgan and others. 

The bill alleged that the Boston Holding Company in 1909 
acquired a majority of the capital stock of the Boston & Maine, 
and that later the New Haven acquired a majority of stock of 
the hoiding company, thus giving it control of the Boston & Maine, 
and that the control lasted until 1914. Mr. Brown alleged that 
the control constituted a combination in restraint of trade and an 
attempt to monopolize, and that there was a conspiracy to “despoil, 
defraud and injure” the Boston & Maine and its stockholders. 

Judge Peters, in his opinion, stated, regarding the reliance of 
Brown upon the anti-trust act for jurisdiction: “I think that the 
only suit provided for by the anti-trust act is one by the damaged 
person to recover trade damages, and this must be a suit at law 
The plaintiff has confused his wrong and his remedy.” 


NorrotK & WEs ‘rusts Sold —Sale of $6,000,- 
000 Norfolk & Western 4% per cent equipment trust certificates; 
due January 1, 1926-1935, was announced on January 22 by the 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Edward Lowber Stokes & Co. 
and Hambleton & Co. The securities were priced to yield 4 to 
4.65 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Directors.—At the meeting of the board ot 
directors on January 28, W. W. Atterbury was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of C. Stuart Patterson. Elisha Lee 
was elected an additional member of the board to serve as a vice- 
president. On the Pennsylvania board of directors there are 13 
stockholders’ directors, one of whom is president, and these elect 
four additional directors who serve as vice-presidents. General 
Atterbury has hitherto been one of the four latter, but now becomes 
a stockholders’ director, and Mr. Lee succeeds him as one of the 
four elected by the stockholders’ directors. President Samuel Rea 
was re-elected a director to serve four years. Mr. Rea will retire 
from the presidency of the company in September; his re-election 
as a director is taken to mean that his affiliation with the company 
after that time will continue although he will serve in a different 
capacity. 

St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Director.—Carl F. G. Meyer has 
been elected a director, succeeding Harry B. Wallace, resigned. 





Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Jan. 27. Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


NE MI, ou ccktcesbedacusensacns eae 80.78 62.68 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
OP RIE ove detcdtoccneckesasons 89.63 84.16 
o oo o eo 
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Executive 


F. L. Thompson, chief engineer of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to vice-president in 
charge of the Chicago terminal improvements, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly created 
position. Mr, Thompson 
was born on February 1, 
1872, at Grand View, IIl., 
and graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 
1896. He entered rail- 
way service in June of 
that year as a chainman 
on track depression work 
for the Illinois Central at 
Chicago. He was later 
transferred as a rodman 
to Vicksburg, Miss., and 
to Fulton, Ky., after 
which he was promoted 
to engineer in charge of 
grade reduction and sec- 
ond track construction at 
Cairo, Ill. Mr. Thomp- 
son was transferred to 
the chief engineer’s office 
at Chicago in 1902 and in 
the following year was promoted to roadmaster of the Illinois 
Division. He was later transferred to the Kentucky division where 
he remained until 1907, when he was promoted to assistant engi- 
neer of bridges of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley. Mr. Thompson was promoted to engineer of bridges 
and buildings in 1910 and in 1913 was promoted to engineer of 
construction. He was promoted to assistant chief engineer in 
1914 and held that position until August, 1918, when he was pro- 
moted to chief engineer. He remained in that capacity until his 
recent promotion to vice-president in charge of the Chicago 





F. L. Thompson 


terminal improvements. 


A. M. Burt, assistant vice-president of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to vice- 
president in charge of maintenance and operation, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding 
J. M. Rapelje, whose 
death on January 20 was 
reported in the Railway 
Age of January 24. Mr. 
Burt was born on May 1, 
1866, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and entered railway ser- 
vice in April, 1885, in the 
engineering department of 
the Colorado Midland, 
now the Midland Termi- 
nal, Prior to December, 
1896, he held various po- 
sitions in engineering de- 
partments, ranging from 
rodman to division engi- 
need, on the .Colorado 
Midland, the Northern 
Pacific, the Wisconsin 
Central, now a part of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul A. M. Burt 
& Sault Ste. Marie, and 
the ‘Chicago & North Western. Mr. Burt was appointed supervisor 
of bridges and buildings of the Northern Pacific in January, 1897, 
and was promoted to assistant superintendent, with headquarters 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., on March 1, 1902. On October 10, 1903, 
he was promoted to division superintendent at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
and was subsequently transferred to Fargo, N. Dak., Missoula, 
Mont., and Spokane, Wash. He was promoted to chief engineer 
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maintenance of way on January 1, 1914, and was promoted t 
acting general manager in April, 1918. He was appointed assistan 
general manager in August, 1918, and held that position until June, 
1919, when he was appointed assistant director, division of opera 
tion, of the United States Railroad Administration, with head 
quarters at Washington, D. C. On March 1, 1920, Mr. Burt wa 
appointed assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at St. Paul. He was 
promoted to assistant vice-president in June, 1923, which position 
he held until his recent promotion to vice-president in charge of 
maintenance and operation. 


T. J. Thomas, superintendent of the Quincy, Omaha & 
Kansas City, a subsidiary of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the president of the Burlington, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly created position. 


L. W. Baldwin, president of the Missouri Pacific, has been 
elected president also of the International-Great Northern, control 
of which has been acquired by the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. He succeeds T. A. 
Hamilton, who has been 
elected vice-president of 
the International - Great 
Northern, with _ head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex. 
H. R. Safford, vice- 
president of the Chicago, 
3urlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, 
has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president of the 
Gulf Coast Lines and of 
the International - Great 
Northern and vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, with headquarters 
at Houston, a_ newly 
created position, Mr. Saf- 
ford was born at Madison, 
Ind., and graduated from 
Purdue University in 1895. He entered railway service in the 
same year as a rodman on the IlIlino!s Central and was promoted 
to resident engineer in charge of construction in 1897. He was 
promoted to roadmaster in 1900 and held that position until May, 
1903, when he was promoted to principal assistant engineer, with 
headquarters at Chicago. Mr. Safford was promoted to assistant 
chief engineer in March, 1905, and in July of the following year 
was promoted to chief engineer maintenance of way. In May, 
1910, he left railway service to become assistant to the president 
of the American Manganese Steel Company, but returned to rail- 
way service a year later, when he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Grand Trunk. During the period of federal control, from 
August, 1918, to March, 1920, Mr. Safford served as engineering 
assistant to the regional director of the United States Railroad 
Administration, with headquarters at Chicago. In March, 1920, 
he was appointed assistant to the president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy. He was elected vice-president in December, 
1921, in which position he remained until his recent election as 
executive vice-president of the Gulf Coast Lines and the Inter- 
national-Great Northern and vice-president of the Missouri Pacific. 
Since March 1, 1920, Mr. Safford has been also assistant to the 
president of the Colorado & Southern and the Ft. Worth & Denver 
City. He has been active in the work of the American Railway 
Engineering Association and was president of that organization in 
1920-1921. 





H. R. Safford 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. L. Fall has been appointed statistician on the staff of 
the president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Operating 
J. J. O’Neill, terminal trainmaster of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of terminals, with the same head- 
quarters and with jurisdiction over the Harvard and Yale 
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yards, succeeding G. E. Dornblasser, who has been assigned 
to other duties. 


G. J. Fox, division superintendent on the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Calgary has been transferred to Edmon- 
ton, Alta., succeeding C. D. MacKintosh, who has been as- 
signed to other duties. J. D. Fraine, trainmaster, with head- 
quarters at Calgary, has been promoted to division superin- 
tendent, with the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. Fox. 


W. N. Deramus, superintendent of car service of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the Southern division, 
with headquarters at Texarkana, Tex., succeeding E. S. Hill, 
who has resigned. F. H. Hooper has been appointed superin- 
tendent of car service, with headquarters at Kansas City, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Deramus. 


W. H. Strachan, division superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the lines east of Mandan, 
N. Dak., succeeding Newman Kline, who has retired after 40 
years of railway service. W. C. Sloan, superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountain division, with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont., has been transferred to Duluth, succeeding Mr. Strachan 


J. P. Cummings, superintendent of the Ottumwa division of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, has been transferred to the Quincy, Omaha 
& Kansas City, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding T. J. Thomas, who has been promoted to assistant to 
the president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. H. D. 
Brown, superintendent of the Creston division, with head- 
quarters at Creston, Iowa, has been transferred to the Ottum- 
wa division succeeding Mr. Cummings. F. E. Haines, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Ottumwa division, with head- 
quarters at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Creston division, succeeding Mr. Brown. 


H. M. Eicholtz, whose promotion to assistant general man- 
ager of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age of January 17, was 
born on February 18, 1873, at Nachusa, Ill. He entered rail- 
way service in August, 1890, as a station baggageman on the 
Chicago & North Western and a year later was promoted to 
telegraph operator. He was promoted to trainmaster in 1896 
and held that position until 1904, with the exception of the 
year 1900, when he served in the car service department. Mr. 
Eicholtz was promoted to chief train dispatcher in 1904 and 
in 1907 was promoted to trainmaster. He was promoted to 
assistant division superintendent in 1909 and held that positoin 
until 1912 when he was promoted to division superintendent. 
Mr. Eicholtz was promoted to assistant general superintendent 
in 1917 in which position he remained until 1920, when he was 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion, with headquarters at Chicago. He continued in that 
capacity until his recent promotion to assistant general 
manager. 


Alfred H. Wright, whose promotion to superintendent of 
the River division of the New York Central, with headquarters 
at Weehawken, N. J., was recently announced in these col- 
umns, was born at Ticonderoga, N, Y., on May 17, 1878, and 
was educated in the high schools of that place, later uttending 
the Albany business college. He entered railway service on 
November 30, 1900, as a yard clerk for the New York Central 
at Rotterdam Junction, N. Y., and later served as a clerk 
n the accounting office. On July 12, 1903, he was transferred 
to the office of the trainmaster of the Adirondack division at 
Utica, N. Y., and on October 23, 1906, he was promoted to 
hief clerk in the assistant superintendent’s office at Albany, 
N. Y., remaining in that capacity until March 1, 1910, when 
1€ was transferred to the office of the superintendent of the 
‘ame division, in the same capacity. On January 8, 1911, he 
"as promoted to assistant trainmaster of the Mohawk division 
nd on March 16, 1911, he was transferred to the River divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Kingston, N. Y., in the same capac- 
ty, being promoted to trainmaster at Weehawken on October 
1913. On April 1, 1923, Mr. Wright was promoted to as- 
stant superintendent of the River division. 
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Traffic 


J. R. Beck has been appointed district passenger agent of 
the Wabash, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., a newly 
created position. 


F. H. Strong and E. C. Roxbury have been appointed gen- 
eral agents of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at Beaumont, Tex., and Joplin, Mo., respectively. 


R. A. Snyder has been appointed district freight agent of 
the Wabash, with headquarters at St. Thomas, Ont., succeed- 
ing T. L. Cochrane, who has been promoted to general agent, 
freight department, at Toronto, Ont. 


D. M. Johnson, general agricultural agent of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., has been pro- 
moted to western manager of the colonization and develop- 
ment department, with the same headquarters, a newly created 
position. 


W. J. Leonard, district freight and passenger agent of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Aberdeen, Wash, has 
been transferred to Walla Walla, Wash., succeeding C. F. 
Van de Water, deceased. J. N. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed district freight and passenger agent at Aberdeen, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Leonard. 


George H. Reinbrecht, whose promotion to general coal 
freight agent of the Erie, with headquarters at New York, 
was announced in the Railway Age of January 17, was born 
in New York on May 13, 1894. He received a high school 
education and also attended New York University, entering 
railway service on December 1, 1910, as an office boy for the 
Erie. He later served consecutively as file clerk, stenographer, 
reconsignment clerk, rate clerk and chief clerk and on Novem- 
ber 15, 1920, he was promoted to coal freight agent, with head- 
quarters at New York. 


L. C. Mahoney, whose promotion to general freight agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age of January 17, was 
born on April 10, 1876, at Rock Island, Ill. He entered rail- 
way service in August, 1894, as a clerk on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, and held that position until November, 
1906, when he entered the general freight office of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. Mr. Mahoney subsequently served as 
tariff clerk, chief clerk and interstate commerce clerk until 
October, 1917, when he was promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chicago. He remained 
in that position until his recent promotion to general freight 
agent. 


F. T. Grant, whose promotion to the newly created position 
of passenger traffic manager of the Boston & Maine, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass., was announced in the Railway 
Age of December 27, entered the service of the Boston & 
Maine on February 1, 1893, as a clerk in the passenger traffic 
department and on October 16, 1910, he was promoted to 
assistant general passenger agent. On June 15, 1912, he left 
the Boston & Maine to enter the service of the Rutland as 
general passenger agent and on May 6, 1918, he was appointed 
also acting general passenger agent of the Boston & Maine, 
holding the two positions until March 1, 1920, when Mr. Grant 
resigned as general passenger agent of the Rutland to become 
general passenger agent of the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 


Williams P. Fitzsimons, manager of the industrial department 
for the Central and Atlantic regions of the Canadian National 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been promoted to 
general freight agent, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
succeeding Ira W. Gantt, deceased. Mr. Fitzsimons entered 
the service of the Grand Trunk on April 15, 1884, as an office 
boy at Detroit, Mich., and three years later he was appointed 
a clerk. He was made secretary to the freight traffic manager 
and commercial agent at Detroit on May 1, 1894. In January, 
1897, he was transferred to Montréal as a clerk in the office 
of the general freight agent and in May, 1900, he was pro- 
moted to division freight agent at Detroit. On April 1, 1902, 
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and Grand Trunk Fast Freight Line, with headquarters at 
Chicago. He remained in that capacity until April, 1909, when 
he was appointed commissioner of industries at Montreal. 
Mr. Fitzsimons was appointed manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the Central and Atlantic regions of the Canadian 
National in September, 1923, following the amalgamation of 
the Grand Trunk with the Canadian National. 


Mechanical 


F. H. Adams, whose promotion to mechanical valuation en- 
gineer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Topeka, Kans., was reported in the Railway Age of January 
17, was born on April 15, 1868, in Mississippi. He attended 
the University of Minnesota from 1885 to 1887, entering rail- 
way service in September of the latter year as a special ap- 
prentice on the St. Paul & Duluth, now a part of the Northern 
Pacific. He entered the service of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe in February, 1891, in the office of the superintendent of 
machinery. He was promoted to engineer of shop extensions 
in November, 1901, and held that position until February, 
1914, when he resigned to enter the Bureau of Valuation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. Adams returned 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in November, 1921, being 
assigned to special work in connection with the settlements 
with the Railroad Administration for under-maintenance of 
equipment during the period of federal control. He was later 
promoted to mechanical valuation assistant, which position he 
held until his recent promotion to mechanical valuation en- 
gineer. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. F. Blaess, engineer maintenance of way of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
chief engineer, with the same headquarters, succeeding F. L. 
Thompson, who has 
been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the 
Chicago terminal im 
provements. L. H. 
Bond, assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been pro 
moted to engineer main 
tenance of way, suc 
ceeding Mr. Blaess. 
M. M. Backus, district 
engineer of the North 
ern lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to as- 
sistant engineer main 
tenance of way, with 
the same headquarters, 
succeeding Mr. Bond. 
J. L. Downs, roadmas 
ter of the Illinois 
division, with headquarters at Champaign, IIL, has been pro- 
moted to district engineer of the Northern lines, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Backus. W. E. Russell, 
roadmaster of the Springfield division, with headquarters at 
Clinton, Ill, has been transferred to the Illinois division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Downs. W. R. Gillam, assistant roadmaster of 
the Chicago Terminal division, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to roadmaster of the Springfield division, 
succeeding Mr. Russell. Mr. Blaess was born in 1871 at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and attended the University of Michigan. 
He entered railway service in 1895 on the Detroit & Mackinac, 
which he left in 1897 to become a track apprentice on the 
Illinois Central. He subsequently held various positions in- 
cluding those of rodman, assistant engineer and resident engi- 
neer until 1902 when he was promoted to supervisor of the 
Cherokee, Ia., district. Mr. Blaess was promoted to road- 
master of the Springfield division in 1905 and held that position 
until January, 1907, when he was transferred to the Kentucky 
division. He was promoted to assistant engineer maintenance 
of way in December, 1912, and in August, 1913, was promoted 
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to district engineer. Mr. Blaess was promoted to engineer 
maintenance of way in April, 1914, and held that position unti! 
his recent promotion to chief engineer. 


H. R. Clarke, engineer maintenance of way of the Chicag: 
Burlington & Quincy, lines west oi the Missouri river, witl 
headquarters at Lincoln, Nebr., has been promoted to genera 
inspector of permanent way and structures, with headquartet 
at Chicago, succeeding B. M. Cheney, who has resigned t 
engage in the railway supply business. H. C. Murphy, distric 
engineer maintenance of way of the Illinois district, with head 
quarters at Galesburg, Ill, has been transferred to the lines 
west of the Missouri river, with headquarters at Lincoln, Nebr 
succeeding Mr. Clarke. 


W. L. Churchill, whose appointment as chief engineer of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, with headquarters at Wichita, 
Kans., was reported in the Railway Age of January 17, was 
born on April 4, 1885, at Crookston, Minn. He entered railway 
service in December, 1902, working on a location party in the 
original construction of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. He later served in various 
capacities and in 1905 was promoted to resident engineer in 
charge of the Orient heavy mountain construction in Mexico. 
He continued there until 1917, when he resigned to enter the 
Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in which he was later promoted to senior structural engineer. 
Mr. Churchill was appointed cost engineer in the valuation 
department of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas in 1922, and con- 
tinued in that capacity until his recent appointment as chief 
engineer of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient. 


Obituary 


C. F. Van de Water, district freight and passenger agent 
of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Walla Walla, 
Wash., died in that city recently. 


Charles J. Lane, whose recent promotion to assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Union Pacilic, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Nebr., was reported in the Kaiilway Age of January 
17, died suddenly at his home in Omaha on January 23. 


J. M. Egan, vice-president and general manager of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died at his 
home on January 26 after an _  @illness of one week 
Mr. Egan was born in 
September 1, 1880, at 
\mboy, IIl., and attended 
the De LaSalle Institute 
in Chicago from 1895 to 
1898. He entered railway 
service in 1893 as a mes- 
senger on the _ Illinois 
Central and was later 
promoted to station agent. 
In 1898 Mr. Egan was 
appointed rodman in the 
maintenance of way  de- 
partment and in 1901 was 
promoted to assistant en- 
gineer. He was promoted 
to supervisor in 1903 and 
to roadmaster in 1904, in 
which position he served 
until June, 1911, when 
he was promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Mis- 
sissippi division, with 
headquarters at Water Valley, Miss. He was transferred to the 
Tennessee division in September, 1915, and was promoted to gen 
eral superintendent of the Southern lines, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., in January, 1919. Mr. Egan continued in that 
capacity until March, 1923, when he was appointed chairman of 
the Chicago Car Service Committee of the American Railway 
Association, with headquarters at Chicago. He was appointed 
vice-president in cHarge of operation of the Missouri Pacific in 
February, 1924, where he served until his death. 
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